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ABSTRACTS 


SECURITY  INTERESTS  OF  THE  INFLUENCING  STATES:  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF 
MALACCA  STRAITS 

By  Barrett  Bingley 

The  United  States,  Singapore,  Japan  and  Malaysia  all  have  significant  interests  in  the 
Malacca  Straits.  Each  state  has  sought  to  further  its  interests  by  influencing  Indonesia, 
one  of  the  key  littoral  states,  to  adopt  a  security  posture  in  the  Malacca  Straits  that  sup- 
ports that  state's  interests.  This  article  examines  the  complexity  of  the  Malacca  Straits, 
key  characteristics  of  Indonesia  that  must  be  considered  by  the  influencing  states,  and 
the  interests  and  methods  of  influence  of  four  important  international  actors.  Pre- 
liminary outcomes  of  the  influence  attempts  are  also  analysed. 

TIGHTENING  THE  UNITARY  STATE:  THE  INNER  WORKINGS  OF  INDONE- 
SIAN REGIONAL  AUTONOMY 

By  Michael  Jacobsen 

Indonesia's  territorial  integrity  has  been  uncertain.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  un- 
certainty, diverse  post-Soeharto  governments  have  implemented  a  new  societal  frame- 
work for  Indonesia.  The  institutional  infighting,  however,  hampers  the  political 
and  economic  viability  of  many  provinces  throughout  Indonesia.  This  article  concentrate 
on  the  regional  autonomy  aspects  of  the  national  decentralization  program.  A  short  over- 
view of  the  general  background  for  initiating  the  national  program  of  economic  decentral- 
ization and  regional;  autonomy  from  a  national  political  perspective  will  be  presented  here  . 
The  article  also  discusses  how  politics  of  ethnicity,  regional  autonomy,  and  national  po- 
litical strategies  for  mamtaining  the  status  quo  influence  provincial  viability. 

AIMING  FOR  SOUTH  ASIAN  HEGEMONY:  A  STUDY  OF  INDIA'S  NUCLEAR 
DOCTRINE 

By  Mohammed  Badrul  Alam 

This  article  aims  to  analyze,  scrutinize  and  critically  evaluate  certain  key  elements  of  In- 
dia's draft  nuclear  doctrine,  and  looks  at  some  workable  confidence-building  measures 
that  could  be  experimented  in  the  context  of  India-Pakistan  relations  for  generating  trust 
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not  only  among  the  two  adversarial  states  but  also  to  create  goodwill  among  the  friendly 
nations  in  South  and  South  East  Asia,  the  real  choice  before  the  international  community 
is  not  to  treat  India  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  tests  as  an  isolated  regional  problem  but 
rather  to  commence  serious  negotiations  to  draft  a  treaty  for  limiting  nuclear  warheads 
at  its  absolute  minimum  level  within  a  set  time. 

A  CONDITIONAL  DECENTRALIZATION:  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOCAL 
AUTONOMY  IN  LOMBOK  BARAT 

By  M.  Mas'ud  Said 

The  establishment  of  decentralization  in  Lombok  Barat  has  been  characterized  by  what 
is  called  'local  elites'  capture  where  the  attempts  of  'localization'  of  many  issues  have 
been  the  case  in  that  district.  This  article  discusses  the  establishment  of  Local  Autonomy 
Law  (LAL)  in  Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat.  It  elaborates  the  way  the  district  administration 
responds  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  decentralization;  and  examines  how  the 
local  government  in  a  particular  district  has  managed  those  changes. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Lessons  from  The  First 
Direct  Presidential  Election* 

JusufWanandi 


INDONESIA  had  successfully  com- 
pleted its  first  direct  presidential 
election  with  the  process  that 
went  beyond  expectations:  fair,  peace- 
ful, and  democratic.  The  majority  of 
people  had  participated  enthusiastic- 
ally because  they  believed  that  the  elect- 
ions would  make  a  real  difference  to 
their  lives. 

Susilo  Bambang  Yudhoyono,  popu- 
larly known  as  SBY,  had  come  out 
as  the  winner,  and  convincingly  so 
as  he  had  gained  about  22%  more  votes 
than  his  competitor,  incumbent  Me- 
gawati Soekarnoputri.  The  outcome  of 
this  election  suggests  a  number  of 
important  things. 

First,  it  clearly  means  that  the  role 
of  the  political  parties  and  social 
leaders  in  a  direct  presidential  election 


The  article  was  first  published  in  The  Ja- 
karta Post,  6  October  2004. 


is  much  less  important  than  in  the 
parliamentary  election.  People  are  now 
making  their  own  decisions  rather  than 
relying  on  the  direction  of  their  polit- 
ical or  community  leaders.  This  was 
proven  by  the  failing  grand  coalition 
between  PDI-P,  Golkar,  PPP,  and 
PDS  (known  as  Koalisi  Kebangsaan). 
Their  failure  to  support  incumbent 
Megawati  to  win  the  presidential  elect- 
ion had  dragged  them  to  experience 
serious  internal  rifts.  The  coalition 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  flop  mainly  re- 
sulted from  their  inablity  to  project 
a  new  image  and  to  provide  assurance 
that  they  could  manage  the  country, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Golkar's  Chair- 
man Akbar  Tandjung,  which  might 
be  too  little  and  too  late. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  import- 
antly, it  shows  that  voters  had  longed 
for  a  new  president  with  a  strong 
leadership  and  a  strong  vision  for  the 
future   of  Indonesia.   Indeed,  they 
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wanted  a  change  to  happen.  A  sizeable 
proportion  of  the  voters  who  felt  be- 
ing left  behind  following  the  financial 
crisis  appeared  to  be  very  unhappy 
with  the  status  quo.  They  have  become 
impatient  as  they  continue  to  suffer. 
In  spite  of  the  economic  recovery  the 
current  government  had  achieved, 
about  30  to  40  million  people  remain 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  Un- 
derstandably, they  would  not  vote  for 
the  incumbent  who  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  jobs  for  them.  To 
demonstrate  their  sovereign  right,  the 
voters  really  see  that  they  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  change.  In  this  case, 
Susilo  successfully  projected  himself 
to  be  a  leader  who  looks  to  the  future, 
representing  a  change.  The  voters 
have  exercised  this  right.  It  should 
be  noted  that  they  no  longer  had  po- 
litical loyalties,  but  would  pragmat- 
ically look  at  results.  This  is  essentially 
what  was  implied  in  the  concept  of 
"floating  mass",  as  proposed  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

Third,  electronic  media,  in  particular 
television,  had  played  an  increasingly 
bigger  role  in  influencing  and  educat- 
ing people,  even  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  The  last  20  years 
saw  remarkable  penetration  of  tele- 
vision. People  now  have  access  to  alter- 
native views  and  ideas  and  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  those  espoused 
by  local  political  parties  or  community 
leaders.  Television  is  also  a  powerful 
media  to  project  images.  SBY's  popu- 
larity was  largely  due  to  his  coverage 


on  television.  He  was  able  to  make  the 
most  of  it  from  the  time  he  was  a  co- 
ordinating minister  in  Megawati's 
cabinet.  In  contrast,  Megawati  failed 
to  make  use  of  it  because  of  her 
minimal  public  exposure. 

Fourth,  public  opinion  polls  may 
also  influence  voters'  behavior.  As 
such,  polls  were  able  to  make  rather 
accurate  predictions  in  the  April  parlia- 
mentary elections.  They  might  have 
had  an  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
presidential  election.  SBY's  lead  in  the 
polls  after  the  first  round  could  have 
had  a  bandwagon  effect  that  was  very 
much  in  his  favor.  The  impact  of  polls 
on  the  outcome  of  elections  had  led 
to  questions  about  the  need  to  put 
some  limitations  on  foreign  participa- 
tion in  conducting  such  polls.  Yet, 
partisanship  of  some  polling  organ- 
izations had  also  been  questioned. 
What  could  best  be  done  is  not  to 
allow  results  of  opinion  polls  be  an- 
nounced at  least  one  week  before  the 
election  is  held. 

Fifth,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant factor  determining  the  out- 
come of  the  presidential  election,  was 
Megawati's  unwillingness  or  incap- 
ability to  convince  people  that  she 
was  willing  to  change  her  style  of 
governance  and  to  bring  in  new  people. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  SBY/ 
MJK  (Mohammad  Jusuf  Kalla,  the  vice 
president-elect)  had  been  waiting  for 
those  signs.  Even  many  of  her  sup- 
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porters  were  uncomfortable  with  the 
thought  of  another  five  years  without 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  Susilo  was  seen  as  the  cand- 
idate for  change.  His  popularity  be- 
gan to  rise  when  he  was  seen  as  the 
underdog.  In  the  end,  his  image  as 
a  leader  who  is  capable  of  living 
up  to  people's  expectations  was  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  factor.  Es- 
sentially, people  have  been  longing 
for  the  sort  of  leadership  perceived 
to  have  been  missing  from  Megawa- 
tie's  tree-year  rule. 

The  great  success  of  the  election 
process  was  that  people  had  the  free- 
dom to  speak  and  to  have  their  own 
decision.  However,  they  may  find  out 
that  the  new  government  could  not 
necessarily  live  up  to  their  expectat- 
ions. As  such,  the  president-elect, 


SBY,  would  be  faced  with  enormous 
challenges.  For  now,  the  new  leader 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  people's 
doubt.  Various  reservations  and  con- 
cerns about  the  new  president's  vision, 
mission,  and  leadership  have  been 
aired,  and  hopefully  he  will  take  them 
into  serious  consideration. 

The  process  of  leadership  change 
had  passed  democratically  and  with- 
out apparent  controversy.  Yet,  it  was 
only  one  aspect  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  governance.  This  system  can 
be  strengthened  only  if  political  parties 
are  consolidated  and  strong.  The 
country  cannot  afford  to  see  the  dis- 
integration of  the  two  largest  political 
parties,  Golkar  and  PDI-P.  They  should 
be  consolidated  so  that  they  can  play 
a  constructive  role  as  an  opposition 
in  a  healthy  check-and-balance  system. 


Understanding  Terrorism 

Ikram  Sehgal 


THERE  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  in 
Pakistan,  as  indeed  in  the 
world,  about  the  need  to  fight 
terrorism,  yet  how  much  do  we  un- 
derstand how  terrorism  germinates 
in  society,  how  it  is  incubated  and 
then  proliferates?  There  is  a  dire  need 


to  study  the  root  causes,  and  effects, 
of  terrorism.  Without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  these,  one  can  put  out  small 
fires  here  and  there,  but  can  we  stop 
the  conflagration  from  spreading?  For 
several  centuries  muslims  have  not 
only  been  oppressed  but  since  the  19th 
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century  they  have  been  increasingly 
brutalized.  People  living  in  terror 
eventually  react  in  kind  because  in 
the  recent  past  most  terrorism  is  per- 
ceived to  have  emanated  from  mus- 
lim  causes,  it  is  important  that  we 
analyze  these  dispassionately. 

We  cannot  confine  our  study  to 
understanding  terrorism  as  sponsored 
and  practiced  by  extremist  muslims, 
unfortunately  all  muslims  have  been 
labelled  by  a  motivated  broad  brush 
that  links  them  to  modern  terrorism. 
Sometimes  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
Samuel  Huntington's  "Clash  of  Civil- 
izations" is  being  deliberately  made  a 
self-evident  truth.  The  great  silent 
majority  of  muslims  have  got  this  re- 
putation of  collaboration  by  default. 
Haim  Harari,  a  former  President  of 
the  Weizman  Institute  of  Science  has 
expressed  it  best,  to  quote  "the  vast 
silent  majority  of  millions  of  decent, 
honest,  good  people  are  either  very 
devout  Moslems  or  are  not  very  re- 
ligious. These  Moslems  are  not  part 
of  the  terror  and  of  the  incitement  but 
by  not  standing  up  against  it,  they 
become  accomplices  by  omission.  This 
includes  political  leaders,  intellectuals, 
business  people,  etc  who  can  tell  right 
from  wrong  but  are  afraid  to  express 
their  views". 

The  latest  weapon  increasingly  em- 
ployed by  terrorists,  "suicide  bomb- 
ing", is  far  removed  from  our  religious 
beliefs.  Suicide  is  against  Islamic  be- 
liefs, it  is  given  clearly  so  in  the  Quran. 


One  could  be  wrong  but  has  any  re- 
lation of  anyone  religiously  influential 
become  a  suicide  bomber?  What  is 
stopping  religious  leaders  from  carry- 
ing out  suicide  bombing  themselves 
if  this  indeed  is  a  supreme  act  of  re- 
ligious devotion  and  fervour?  Or  for 
that  matter  why  don't  they  send  their 
near  and  dear  ones  to  carry  out  this 
heinous  act?  Suicide  bombing  is  a 
vicious  weapon  that  takes  the  lives  of 
innocent  non-combatants,  it  is  cruel, 
inhuman,  cynical  and  sadistic.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Islam. 

Only  a  cursory  look  at  the  profiles  of 
the  9/11  perpetrators  will  show  that, 
contrary  to  popular  belief  terrorism  has 
also  very  little  to  do  with  poverty  and 
despair.  It  is  an  accident  of  history  that 
the  9/11  terrorists  were  mostly  Saudi 
nationals,  well  educated  and  from 
middle  class  families,  they  could  have 
been  from  any  other  muslim  nation. 
While  desperation  is  a  factor,  terror- 
ism is  not  born  purely  out  of  desper- 
ation. Desperate  people  are  in  abund- 
ance in  the  world  and  they  exist  in 
different  cultures  and  countries,  des- 
peration does  not  provide  anyone  with 
explosives,  reconnaissance  and  trans- 
portation. Modern  terrorists  rely  on 
well-funded  mentors  and  have  no  re- 
gard for  human  life.  "Offence  is  the 
best  defence"  is  a  military  maxim,  ter- 
rorism can  only  be  fought  the  way 
one  fights  organized  crime,  by  going 
on  the  offensive.  One  cannot  eliminate 
terrorism  by  eliminating  the  terrorists 


in  the  field,  the  objective  would  be  to 
get  to  those  who  fund  terrorist  activity 
and  plan  it.  This  in  line  with  the  anti- 
terrorist  strategy  formulated  by  the 
Musharraf  government.  How  well  the 
government  translates  theory  into 
practice  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
success  against  terrorism. 

Huge  amounts  of  money  are  being 
channeled  into  three  concentric  spheres 
supporting  terrorism,  the  consequences 
of  this  funding  are  death  and  murder. 
Money  provides  terrorism  necessary 
logistics,  e.g.,  explosives,  hideouts, 
travel  and  the  search  and  observation 
of  soft  vulnerable  targets,  etc.  Within 
the  inner-most  circle  are  the  terrorists 
themselves,  they  are  in  turn  surrounded 
by  a  second  wider  circle  of  direct 
supporters,  planners,  commanders,  reli- 
gious personalities,  etc,  who  serve  as 
the  terrorism  infrastructure.  The  third 
circle  is  of  religious,  educational  and 
welfare  organizations.  They  spout  a 
litany  of  hatred,  lies  and  ignorance, 
operating  mostly  through  mosques, 
madrasas  and  other  religious  estab- 
lishments. The  primary  target  must 
be  the  second  circle,  not  only  to  get 
to  the  source  but  that  is  the  only  way 
to  break  this  evil  chain. 

Hatred  is  generally  vicious  propa- 
gated through  incitement  in  the  elec- 
tronic and  printed  media.  The  actual 
perpetrators  of  terrorism  are  associated 
with  only  a  few  such  institutions,  be- 
cause of  their  own  rhetoric  most  of 
the  others  become  inadvertently  part 


of  it  by  association.  In  their  tunnel 
vision  democracy  is  unthinkable  and 
they  enforce  minimum  exposure  to 
the  outside  world,  isolation  (and  ignor- 
ance) is  where  most  of  their  strength 
is  derived  from.  This  is  the  circle  from 
where  the  lead  is  taken  to  blaming 
anyone   and   everyone  within  and 
outside  the  Moslem  world  for  their 
miseries.  Acting  as  guardians  of  the 
people  they  make  sure  that  rather  than 
listen  to  the  world  outside,  the  people 
look  and  listen  inwards  to  the  vicious 
propaganda  of  terror  and  incitement 
being  dished  out  by  the  inner  circle. 
Those  fighting  terrorism  must  ensure 
that  the  public  has  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  independent  media. 

The  civilized  world  believes  in  de- 
mocracy, the  rule  of  law,  including  in- 
ternational law,  human  rights,  free 
speech  and  free  press,  among  other 
liberties.  It  also  believes  in  what  many 
take  to  be  naive  and  old-fashioned 
habits,  such  as  respecting  religious  sites 
and  symbols,  refraining  from  the  use 
of  ambulances  and  hospitals  for  acts 
of  war,  avoiding  the  mutilation  of 
dead  bodies  and  shunning  the  use  of 
children  as  human  shields  or  humans 
bombs. 

In  his  dissertation  Haim  Harrari  put 
forward  some  interesting  questions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  civilized  society 
can  be  strait-jacketed  with  limitations, 
but  in  the  questioning  these  limitations, 
one  can  always  find  likely  answers, 
viz:  (1)  can  a  government  listen  to 
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phone  conversations  of  terrorist  and 
drug  dealers?  In  a  country  where  the 
intelligence  agencies  normally  listen  to 
private  conversations,  why  not?;  (2) 
Can  one  raid  a  church,  mosque  or 
synagogue,  which  serves  as  a  terrorist 
hideout  or  ammunition  storage?  If 
someone  has  already  compromised  the 
sanctity  of  these  religious  place  of 
worship,  the  site  can  hardly  be  called 
sacred;  (3)  If  attacked  from  a  hospital 
do  you  return  fire?  Why  not  as  long 
as  you  can  apply  the  golden  rule  of 
taking  great  care  that  civilians  (in  this 
case  patients  and  medical  staff)  do  not 
come  into  the  line  of  fire?;  (4)  Do  you 
storm  a  mosque  taken  over  by  ter- 
rorists who  has  taken  hostages?  The 
mosque  cannot  remain  sacred  once 
it  is  put  such  use;  (5)  Do  you  strip 
every  woman  because  one  pretended 
to  be  pregnant  and  carried  a  suicide 
bomb  on  her  belly?  One  may  not  strip 
every  pregnant  woman,  but  she  can 
be  searched  by  female  security  person- 
nel to  prevent  other  innocents,  includ- 
ing children,  from  being  murdered; 
(6)  Do  you  shoot  back  at  someone  trying 
to  kill  you  while  standing  deliberately 
behind   a  group   of  children?  You 
exercise  the  same  care  as  you  would 
for  any  non-combatant  in  the  line 
of  fire;  and,  (7)  Do  you  raid  terrorist 
headquarters  hidden  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital? One  applies  the  same  rule  of 
keeping  care  that  non-combatants  do 
not  come  into  the  line  of  fire,  this  is  also 


true  for  those  terrorists  who  deliber- 
ately use  children  as  a  human  shields. 

The  civilized  world  still  has  illusi- 
ons that  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  law  in  a  totally  lawless  environment. 
No  country  has  a  law  against  can- 
nibals eating  citizens  because  such  an 
act  would  be  unthinkable,  but  it  is 
time  the  world  evaluated  options 
of  bringing  the  unthinkable  into  the 
statute  books.  Does  International  law 
address  killers  shooting  from  hospitals, 
mosques  and  society?  The  punishment 
for  "suicide  bombings"  should  be 
death  or  arrest  before  they  commit 
the  actual  act  of  murder,  how  do  you 
prosecute  the  "suicide  bomber"  after- 
wards? The  same  punishment  must 
apply  to  those  who  incite  and /or  abet 
"suicide  bombing". 

Terrorism  can  only  be  fought  on  a 
broad  front,  targetting  all  those  who 
are  not  only  connected  directly  to  the 
perpetrator  but  all  those  who  indirectly 
give  sustenance.  The  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  have  changed  after  every 
world  war,  in  countries  such  as  Pa- 
kistan one  has  to  take  cognizance  of 
our  domestic  situation  and  amend 
the  laws  to  suit  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. How  well  we  can  differenti- 
ate in  meting  out  punishment  (and 
reward)  will  determine  our  success  ra- 
tio in  fighting  this  growing  threat,  one 
that  has  the  potential  of  dissolving 
society  into  anarchy. 


REVIEW  OF  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Challenges  to  the  New  Government 

Staff,  Department  of  Politics  and  Social  Change,  CSIS 


INTRODUCTION 

LAST  minute  push  before  the 
second  round  of  Indonesia's 
direct  Presidential  elections 
between  incumbent  President  Mega- 
wati Soekarnoputri  with  her  running 
mate,  Hasyim  Muzadi  and  challenger 
Susilo  Bambang  Yudhoyono  with  his 
running  mate,  Jusuf  Kalla,  were  de- 
picted contrastly  as  Elite  Coalition 
versus  People's  Coalition.  The  com- 
petition between  party-machinery  ap- 
proach versus  popularity  approach 
has  never  been  so  blatant. 

The  challenger  strode  on  popular 
support  building  with  heavy  persona 
popularity  strategy  and  a  milder  elite 
approach.  Having  popular  mandate 
was  considered  as  a  powerful  balan- 
cing element  to  the  struggle  for  policy 
making  in  the  future.  Unlike  the  Na- 
tionhood Coalition,  the  People's  Coal- 
ition was  informally  established  by 


SBY-Kala  supporters  in  early  Septem- 
ber 2004  and  serve  as  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  former. 

The  smooth  and  peaceful  election 
here  has  given  a  clear  path  to  Presid- 
ent Susilo  Bambang  Yudhoyono  and 
his  vice  president,  Jusuf  Kalla.  With 
the  strong  support  from  the  majority 
of  people  SBY-Kalla  were  appointed  as 
RI's  new  president  and  vice  president 
respectively.  They  won  by  a  comfort- 
able margin,  the  result  of  which  is  very 
close  to  the  the  result  of  survey  con- 
ducted earlier.  SBY-Kalla  obtained 
majority  votes  scattered  evenly  in  28 
provinces  (out  of  total  32  provinces). 

On  20  October  2004,  just  before 
midnight,  the  President  announced  the 
new  Cabinet,  called  the  United  Indo- 
nesia Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  members  are 
a  mishmash  of  political  parties  affili- 
ation, previous  Cabinet  members, 
former  ministers  from  pre-Megawati 
government,  retired  generals,  and  pro- 
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fessionals.  They  quickly  engage  in  a 
100  days  performance  frenzy  despite 
abundant  scepticism. 

The  new  House  constellation  bears 
new  hope  of  many  Indonesians,  espe- 
cially after  the  pathetic  performance  of 
the  1999-2004  Parliament  —  from  low- 
level  attendance,  high-quantity-low- 
quality  legislation,  greater  spate  of  cor- 
ruption, and  futile  elite-centric  man- 
euvers. But  hopes  are  thinning  now  as 
the  Parliament  became  a  battle  field 
that  resulted  in  a  deadlock  in  the  Par- 
liament, for  narrow  political  interests 
of  factions,  grouped  conveniently  yet 
fluidly  under  two  major  umbrella  — 
Nationhood  Coalition  and  People's  Co- 
alition. 

Just  beforejjhe  finished  her  term  of 
office,  President  Megawati  Soekarno- 
putri  signed  a  number  of  new  laws. 
Three  of  them  were  the  most  critical  laws 
for  the  democratization  process  — 
namely,  the  Laws  on  TNI,  Regional 
Autonomy,  and  Fiscal  Balance  between 
the  Central  and  Regional  Government. 

Other  major  issue  confronting  the 
new  government  is  the  sudden  death 
of  Indonesia's  staunch  human  rights 
defender,  Munir.  This  case  has  ignited 
national  and  international  sparks  that 
led  President  Susilo  to  instruct  his  sub- 
ordinates to  probe  into  the  case.  The 
Parliament  also  vows  to  probe  into  it 
as  well. 

On  the  social-political  front,  the 
country  is  facing  multiculturalism  is- 


sues, such  the  prolonged  conflicts  in 
Papua,  Aceh,  Poso  and  some  other 
cases  involving  Chinese  Indonesians 
and  the  Sang  Timur  case  (inter-re- 
ligious case).  The  extent  to  which  the 
new  government  handles  the  matters 
remains  vague  despite  the  critical 
question  on  the  reconstruction  of  Indo- 
nesia's new  nationalism. 

Lastly,  the  bomb  explosion  that 
happened  in  front  of  the  Australian 
Embassy  few  months  ago  has  added 
further  challenges  to  the  government 
in  its  fight  against  international  ter- 
rorism. The  bom  has  raised  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  government  can  pro- 
vide security  to  the  people. 

THE  LAST  PUSH  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS  CAMPAIGN 

The  Nationhood  Coalition,  that 
comprises  PDI-P,  Golkar,  PPP,  PDS, 
PKPB  and  PNI  Marhaenisme  is  chaired 
by  Akbar  Tanjung,  Chairman  of  Golkar. 
This  coalition  is  set  up  to  back  the 
pair  Mega-Hasyim.  Meanwhile,  both 
PKB  and  PAN  decided  to  remain 
neutral  and  advised  their  constituents 
to  decide  themselves  on  who  to  be 
voted. 

The  coalition  operates  on  the  as- 
sumption that  political  party  mach- 
inery could  garner  public  support 
through  two  major  political  parties 
who  gained  most  votes  in  the  legis- 
lative election,  despite  the  scattering 
of  votes  as  reflected  in  the  results  of 
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Table  1 

SECOND  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  RESULTS1 


Candidates  Name                                                        Votes  % 

Megawati  Soekarnoputri  -  Hasyim  Muzadi                   44.990.704  60.62% 

Susilo  Bambang  Yudhoyono  -  Jusuf  Kalla                     69.266.350  39.38% 

Valid  votes                                                           114.257.054  97.95% 

Non-valid  votes                                                      2.405.651  2.05% 
Numbers  of  Actual  Voters:  116.662.705  or  72.44%  of  total  registered  voters 
Numbers  ofNon  Voters:  33.981.479  or  22.56%  of  total  registered  voters 


the  first  round  of  the  Presidential  elect- 
ion. Moreover,  the  desire  to  build  solid 
bloc  within  the  legislative  body  Was 
also  amongst  the  key  objectives,  as  the 
combined  seats  of  the  members  of  the 
Nationhood  Coalition  reaches  324  seats 
(approximately  58.9%  of  total  550 
seats).  The  strategy  of  the  coalition  is 
focused  on  elite  supports  through 
elite  meetings. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  RE- 
SULTS 

The  results  of  the  presidential  elect- 
ion is  reflected  in  the  Table  1. 

The  party  machinery,  upon  which 
Mega-Hasyim  had  relied  to  maintain 
power,  flunked  the  elections  despite 
the  establishment  of  the  Nationhood 
Coalition.  Though  their  rival  (SBY- 
Kalla)  did  not  reach  simple  majority, 
the  elections  results  proved  that  the 
use  of  party  machinery  — particularly 
in  generating  party  loyalties —  is  no 
longer  effective.  A  recent  survey  by 


Source:  Electoral  Commission  News. 


IFES  shows  how  party  supporters  could 
have  different  preferences  in  the  case 
of  electing  their  president  directly, 
except  for  those  in  the  PDI-P  (See 
Table  2). 

Despite  Megawati's  rejection  to  de- 
liver a  consession  speech,  her  campa- 
ign team  did  not  challenge  the  results 
of  the  elections  through  the  available 
mechanism  of  the  Consitutionai  Court. 
The  transfer  of  executive  power  was 
relatively  peaceful,  inspite  of  Mega- 
wati refusal  to  attend  the  inauguration. 
However,  the  rest  of  the  elites  failed 
to  see  it  as  a  momentum  to  build  a 
good  image. 

PAN  and  PKB,  that  appeared  to  be 
neutral  before  the  elections,  started  to 
engage  in  political  bargaining  for  cer- 
tain cabinet  position  as  soon  as  the 
new  government  was  formally  an- 
nounced. Apparently  their  neutrality 
is  nothing  more  than  "play  it  safe"  stra- 
tegy during  the  time  of  uncertainties 
in  late  September  2004.  The  hope  for 
a  competent  opposition  was  therefore 
dashed. 
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Table  2 


PARTY  SUPPORTERS'S  PREFERENCES  TOWARDS 
THE  CANDIDATES  AT  THE  SECOND  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS2 


ivicica  nail 
\A it  v_t  A  i 

Golkar** 

82% 

16% 

2% 

PDI-P** 

20% 

78% 

2% 

PPP** 

84% 

13% 

3% 

PKB 

84% 

16% 

0% 

PD 

99% 

1% 

0% 

PKS 

86% 

11% 

3% 

PAN 

87% 

10% 

3% 

PBB 

89% 

8% 

3% 

PBR 

84% 

11% 

5% 

PDS** 

65% 

30% 

5% 

Secret 

21% 

4% 

75% 

Not  Responding 

36% 

0% 

64% 

Total 

24% 

=  member  of  the  Nationhood  Coalition 


MEGAWATI'S  LAST  MINUTE 
MANEUVERS  AS  RI-1 

Theoretically,  when  the  executive 
leadership  has  formally  been  close  to 
the  end  of  his/her  term  of  office,  no 
strategic  decision  should  be  taken.  But 
this  did  not  apply  to  Megawati. 

She  bestowed  upon  Hari  Sabarno 
(then  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and 
Ad  Interim  Coordinating  Minister  of 
Politics  and  Security)  and  Hendropri- 
yono  (Head  of  the  State  Intelligence 
Body)  from  Let.  General  to  General. 
This  was  regarded  by  many,  including 


2Source:  Results  from  Wave  XVIII  of 
IFES  Tracking  Surveys,  19  October  2004. 
The  survey  was  conducted  from  22-29  Sep- 
tember 2004,  using  face  to  face  interviews 
with  1250  respondents  in  all  32  provinces. 


those  within  the  Army,  as  an  act  of 
intervention  towards  a  process  that 
ought  to  be  conducted  within  the 
Army  structure  and  mechanism. 

The  public  was  also  surprised  by 
President  Megawati's  letter  to  the  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Military  Chief,  General  Endriar- 
tono  Sutarto.  This  move  was  criticized 
by  Endriartono  later  on,  but  the  later 
implication  was  that  when  President 
Susilo  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parliament 
with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the 
earlier  letter,  it  became  amongst  the 
hotly  debated  topics  that  colored  the 
deadlock  in  the  Parliament.  The  matter 
has  yet  to  be  settled  when  this  report 
was  made  as  the  President  prefers 
Endriartono  to  remain  as  the  Military 
Chief. 
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THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  OF  PRES- 
IDENTIAL TERM  OF  OFFICE 

Cabinet  composition  has  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  issue  in  which  the 
effective  of  the  presidency  is  to  be 
measured.  When  it  was  increasingly 
obvious  that  SBY-Kalla  would  win  the 
elections,  the  public  saw  the  Cabinet 
appointment  as  the  most  importants 
issue  in  the  post  election.  The  public 
was  anxious  to  see  how  the  new  pres- 
ident is  set  to  balance  his  political  pre- 
ferences with  the  power  constellation 
in  the  Parliament. 

On  20  October  2004,  after  being 
postponed  for  few  hours,  the  President 
announced  the  new  cabinet,  called 
the  United  Indonesia  Cabinet.  The 
list  of  the  newly  appointed  Cabinet 
is  presented  in  Table  3. 

Immediately  after  their  inauguration, 
the  Ministers  head  on  strong  to  make 
the  symbolic  100  Days  Surprises.  The 
most  heavily  monitored  by  the  media 
and  public  are  amongst  omers: 

1.  The  Office  of  Attorney  General  in 
its  attempt  to  handle  anti-corruption 
issues  (such  as,  the  BNI  fraud  case) 
and  its  corruption-free  program 
within  its  internal  environment. 

2.  The  Political,  Legal  and  Security 
Team  with  manifold  cases  of  violent 
conflict  (in  Papua,  Aceh,  Poso,  Ma- 
masa,  etc)  and  the  upcoming 
grand  scheme  of  direct  regional 
authorities  elections. 


3.  The  Economic  Team  with  their  na- 
tional economic  plan  and  develop- 
ment strategies,  particularly  with 
the  APEC  Meeting  in  Chile. 

4.  The  Police  with  the  bombing  cases 
and  the  hunt  down  for  Dr.  Azahari 
and  Noordin  M.  Top. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Environment  with 
the  industrial  contamination  case 
in  Buyat,  Ladiagalaksa  road  paving, 
illegal  sand  mining  and  the  ram- 
pant illegal  logging. 

6.  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Trans- 
migration with  a  number  of  cases 
regarding  the  Indonesian  workers 
abroad,  particularly  the  case  of  re- 
patriation of  the  workers  from  Ma- 
laysia. 

The  populist  approach  utilized  by 
the  executive  team  and  the  Cabinet 
gives  the  snowballing  effect  to  the  mist- 
ified  first  100  Days  of  SBY's  presid- 
ential term  of  office.  Though  very 
much  a  brouhaha,  yet  there  is  no  clear 
indication  of  penalties  if  the  relevant 
agency  fails  or  manipulated  the  process. 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  (DPR): 
NEW  HOPES,  OLD  BEHAVIOR 

The  legislative  election  resulted  in 
a  new  House  constellation  which 
bears  new  hope  of  many  Indonesians, 
especially  after  the  pathetic  perform- 
ance of  the  1999-2004  Parliament  —  from 
poor  attendance,  high-quantity-low- 
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Table  3 


UNITED  INDONESIA  CABINET  2004-2009 


Cabinet  Position 


Name 


Coordinating  Minister  for  Political,  Legal  and  Security  Affairs 
Coordinating  Minister  for  the  Economy 
Coordinating  Miniter  for  People's  Welfare 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Human  Rights 
Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources 

Minister  of  Forestry 

Minister  of  Transportation 

Minister  of  Maritime  Affairs  and  Fisheries 

Minister  of  Home  Affairs 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Minister  of  Defense 

Minister  of  Industry 

Minister  of  Trade 

Minister  of  Agriculture 

Minister  of  Manpower  and  Transmigration 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

Minister  of  Health 

Minister  of  National  Education 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs 

Minister  of  Religious  Affairs 

State  Minister  of  the  Environment 

State  Minister  of  Women's  Empowerment 

State  Minister  of  Administrative  Reforms 

State  Minister  of  Public  Housing 

State  Minister  of  Youth  Affairs  and  Sports 

State  Secretary 

State  Minister  of  Culture  and  Tourism 
Minister  of  Research  and  Technology 
State  Minister  of  Small  and  Medium  Enterprises 
State  Minister  for  the  Accelerated  Development  of 

Disadvantage  Regions 
State  Minister  of  State  Enterprises 
State  Minister  of  Communication  and  Information 
Cabinet  Secretary 

Minister  of  National  Development  Planning/ 

Chairperson  of  the  National  Planning  Agency 
Attorney  General 


Widodo  Adi  Sucipto 
Aburizal  Bakrie 
Alwi  Shihab 
Hamid  Awaluddin 
Jusuf  Anwar 
Purhomo  Yusgiantoro 
Maam  Sambat  Kaban 
Hatta  Rajasa 
Freddy  Numberi 
Lt.  Gen.  (ret)  M.  Ma'ruf 
Hassan  Wirayuda 
Juwono  Sudarsono 
Andung  Nitimiharja 
Mari  Elka  Pangestu  (F) 
Anton  Apriyanto 
Fahmi  Idris 
Djoko  Kirmanto 
Fadilah  Supari  (F) 
Bambang  Sudibyo 
Bachtiar  Chamsyah 
M  Maftuh  Basyumi 
Rachmat  Nadi  Witoelar  A. 
Meutia  F,  Hatta  S.  (F) 
Taufik  Effendi 
M.  Yusuf  Asy'ari 
Adhyaksa  Dault 
Yusril  Ihza  Mahendra 
Jero  Wacik 

Kusmayanto  Kadiman 
Suryadarma  Ali 

Saifullah  Yusuf 
Sugiharto 
Sofyan  A.  Djalil 
Sudi  Silalahi 

Sri  Mulyani  Indrawati  (F) 
Abdul  Rachman  Saleh 


quality  legislation,  greater  spate  of  cor- 
ruption, and  futile  elite-centric  man- 
euvers (See  Table  4). 

Institutional  and  procedural  changes 
in  the  legislative  elections  have  enabled 


a  significant  number  of  new  members 
entry  (76.2%  or  419  individuals  of 
total  House  members  are  new  faces) 
with  slightly  greater  women  participa- 
tion (11.1%  or  61  female)  and  to  a 
certain  degree  better  educational  back- 
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Table  4 


HOUSE  CONSTELLATION  BY  OLD  AND  NEW  MEMBERS 


Political  Party 


Seats 

% 

Old 

% 

New 

% 

/o 

127 

23.1 

54 

42.5 

73 

57.5 

i  no. 

in  o 

iy.o 

39 

35.8 

70 

64.2 

58 

10.5 

15 

31.3 

43 

68.7 

56 

10.2 

12 

23.1 

40 

76.9 

53 

9.6 

8 

15.1 

45 

84.9 

Oi. 

2 

4.4 

43 

95.6 

45 

8.2 

1 

10 

10 

90 

14 

2.5 

- 

- 

1  "\ 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0.7 

3 

0.5 

2 

0.4 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

550 

100 

Partai  Golkar 

Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia 

Perjuangan  (PDIP) 
Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan  (PPP) 
Partai  Demokrat  (PD) 
Partai  Amanat  Nasional  (PAN) 
Partai  Kebangkitan  Bangsa  (PKB) 
Partai  Keadilan  Sejahtera  (PKS) 
Partai  Bintang  Reforfnasi  (PBR) 
Partai  Damai  Sejahtera  (PDS) 
Partai  Bulan  Bintang  (PBB) 
Partai  Persatuan  Demokrasi 

Kebangsaan  (PPDK) 
Partai  Pelopor 

Partai  Karya  Peduli  Bangsa  (PKPB) 
Partai  Kebangsaan  Persatuan 

Indonesia  (PKPI) 
Partai  Marhaenisme 
Partai  Penegak  Demokrasi 

Indonesia  (PPDI) 


TOTAL 


Source:  FORMAPPI 


ground  (84%  with  tertiary  education). 
With  direct  mandate  from  the  people, 
the  new  House  has  the  legitimacy  to 
generate  changes,  but  it  can  be  done 
only  within  the  corridor  of  democratic 
principles  (See  Table  5,  6,  7). 

The  reading  of  the  above  statistics 
may  lead  one  to  be  skeptical  about  the 
performance  of  the  House  as  many,  if 
not  all,  members  of  the  House  lack  in 
legislative  procedures  and  mechanism. 
Yet  with  the  recently  passed  House 
procedure  (May  2004),  all  House  mem- 
bers will  have  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  new  mechanisms. 

The  new  House  is  equipped  with 
newer  secretariat,  expert  staff,  library 


Table  5 


COMPARATIVE  HOUSE  CONSTEL- 
LATION BY  AGE,  EDUCATION 
AND  GENDER 


Composition  by 


1999-2004 
(%) 


2004-2009 
(%) 


Age 

<  25  3.7 

25  -  49  38.9 

>  49  57.6 

Education 

Junior  High  0.4 

Senior  High  16.8 

Diploma  7.9 

University  Degree  56.3 

Masters  Degree  18.6 

Gender 

Female  9.0 

Male  91.0 


0.4 
49.0 
50.6 


12.2 
5.1 
49.1 
33.6 

10.7 
89.3 


Source:  The  Jakarta  Post,  2  October  2004. 
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Table  6 


HOUSE  CONSTELLATION  BY  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND3 


Political  Party 


Partai  Golkar 

Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia  Perjuangan  (PDIP) 

Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan  (PPP) 

Partai  Demokrat  (PD) 

Partai  Amanat  Nasional  (PAN) 

Partai  Kebangkitan  Bangsa  (PKB) 

Partai  Keadilan  Sejahtera  (PKS) 

Partai  Bintang  Reformasi  (PBR) 

Partai  Damai  Sejahtera  (PDS) 

Partai  Bulan  Bintang  (PBB) 

Partai  Persatuan  Demokrasi  Kebangsaan  (PPDK) 

Partai  Pelopor 

Partai  Karya  Peduli  Bangsa  (PKPB) 

Partai  Kebangsaan  Persatuan  Indonesia  (PKPI) 

Partai  Marhaenisme 

Partai  Penegak  Demokrasi  Indonesia  (PPDI) 


TOTAL 


oeats 

Education 

SH 

S3 

127 

39 

59 

23 

6 

109 

49 

rm 

9 

58 

23 

11 

X  J. 

1 

56 

18 

16 

16 

6 

53 

12 

12 

4 

52 

17 

19 

11 

5 

45 

25 

11 

8 

1 

14 

8 

4 

1 

1 

13 

6 

5 

2 

0 

11 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

550 

Source:  FORMAPPI 


Table  7 


HOUSE  CONSTELLATION  BY  GENDER 


Political  Party 

Seats 

Female 

%  of  Seats 

Partai  Golkar 

127 

19 

15 

Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia  Perjuangan  (PDIP) 

109 

12 

11 

Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan  (PPP) 

58 

3 

5.2 

Partai  Demokrat  (PD) 

56 

6 

10.7 

Partai  Amanat  Nasional  (PAN) 

53 

6 

11.3 

Partai  Kebangkitan  Bangsa  (PKB) 

52 

7 

13.5 

Partai  Keadilan  Sejahtera  (PKS) 

45 

4 

8.9 

Partai  Bintang  Reformasi  (PBR) 

14 

2 

14.2 

Partai  Damai  Sejahtera  (PDS) 

13 

2 

15.4 

TOTAL 

550 

61 

11.1 

and  other  infrastructures,  plus  the  sup- 
port from  of  independent  international 
agencies.  Other  than  building  technical 
and  procedural  capacity,  re-building 
credibility  of  the  House  may  well  be 


=  Senior  High  School,  Diploma  1-2-3; 
SI  =  Bachelor;  S2  =  Masters;  S3  =  PhD/Dr 


the  greatest  challenges  for  the  new 
parliamentarians. 

If  the  House  is  to  be  seen  reliable 
and  credible,  its  members  will  have 
to  improve  their  capacity  and  cross- 
fraction  network  based  on  strict  dis- 
cipline of  House's  code  of  ethics.  For 
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Table  8 

COALITION  AND  FRACTIONS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
(As  of  2  October  2004) 

Fraction  Seats  % 

F-Partai  Golkar  (+  2  PKPB)  127  23.4 
F-Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia 

Perjuangan  109  19.8 

F-Partai  Demokrat  (+  1  PKPI)  57  10.3 

F-Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan  58  10.5 

F-Partai  Amanat  Nasional  53  9.6 

F-Partai  Kebangkitan  Bangsa  52  9.5 

F-Partai  Keadilan  Sejahtera  45  8.2 

F-Partai  Bintang  Reformasi  14  2.5 

F-Partai  Damai  Sejahtera  13  2.4 
F-Bintang  Pelopor  Demokrasi 
(11  PBB  +  4  PPDK  +  3  Pelopor 

+  1  PNI  Marhaenise  +  1  PPDI)  20  3.6 

Source:  FORMAPPI 

this  reason,  the  House  has  established 
a  new  Honorary  Board  (Badan  Kehor- 
tnatari)  that  will  serve  as  a  permanent 
internal  unit  of  the  House  to  monitor 
and  oversee  the  behavior  of  the  House 
members.  Popular  control  will  also 
play  a  critical  role  in  improving  the 
performance  of  the  House  members. 

But  hopes  for  a  much  better  House 
are  thinning  now  as  the  Parliament 
turned  into  a  battle  field  for  narrow 
political  interests  of  factions,  led  by 
two  major  political  umbrella  —  Nation- 
hood Coalition  and  People's  Coalition. 
The  first  comprises  Golkar  Faction, 
PDI-P  Faction,  PBR  Faction,  PDS 
Faction  and,  partially,  PKB  Faction. 
The  latter  comprises  Democrat  Party 
Faction,  PKS  Faction,  PPP  Faction, 
PAN  Faction  and  BPD  Faction. 


The  extent  to  which  these  oppos- 
ing camps  would  negotiate  for  their 
own  interests  will  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Parliament's  performance  — 
namely,  monitoring  of  the  government 
under  the  context  of  check-and-bal- 
ance,  budgeting  process  and  legislat- 
ion making. 

'The  arm  twisting  battle  began  ear- 
lier then  expected  for  critical  appoint- 
ments within  the  structural  position  in 
the  Parliament  —  DPR  and  MPR  Chair- 
manship, and  Heads  of  the  11  Com- 
missions. The  Nationhood  Coalition 
got  the  DPR  Chairmanship  with  the 
appointment  of  Agung  Laksono  (Gol- 
kar Party).  The  People's  Coalition  oc- 
cupied the  MPR  Chairmanship  with 
KH  Hidayat  Nur  Wahid  (PKS).  Never- 
theless, Nationhood  Coalition  managed 
to  pin  down  10  out  of  11  Commis- 
sions' leadership. 

The  prominent  yet  humiliating 
deadlock  that  occurred  at  Senayan  is 
indicative  of  how  the  Parliament  failed 
to  maintain  themselves  as  representing 
the  people  —  most  likely,  they  think  they 
are,  yet  they  do  not  behave  as  such. 

NEW  LEGISLATIONS  ON  TNI, 
REGIONAL  AUTONOMY  AND 
FINANCIAL  BALANCE 

Prior  to  her  leaving  the  govern- 
ment, President  Megawati  Soekarnopu- 
tri  signed  a  number  of  new  laws.  Three 
of  them  were  the  most  critical  laws  for 
the  democratization  process  —  namely, 


F-Partai  Golkar  (+  2  PKPB)  127 
F-Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia 

Perjuangan  109 

F-Partai  Demokrat  (+  1  PKPI)  57 

F-Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan  58 

F-Partai  Amanat  Nasional  53 

F-Partai  Kebangkitan  Bangsa  52 

F-Partai  Keadilan  Sejahtera  45 

F-Partai  Bintang  Reformasi  14 

F-Partai  Damai  Sejahtera  13 
F-Bintang  Pelopor  Demokrasi 
(11  PBB  +  4  PPDK  +  3  Pelopor 

+  1  PNI  Marhaenise  +  1  PPDI)  20 
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the  Law  on  TNI  (Indonesian  National 
Army),  on  Regional  Autonomy  and 
Fiscal  Balance  between  the  Central  and 
Regional  Government. 

The  passing  of  the  Law  of  the  TNI 
was  a  tug-o-war  process  involving  po- 
litical parties,  TNI  headquarter,  and 
civil  society.  The  initial  draft  created 
strong  opposition  amongst  the  civil  so- 
ciety, who  then  exert  huge  pressures 
for  re-drafting.  As  the  result  to  that, 
the  passed  law  was  more  reformist 
than  its  predecessor.  Territorial  com- 
mand was  abolished  and  Military 
financial  sources  are  to  be  limited  to 
fewer  options.  Though  not  much  has 
been  touched  upon  the  military  busi- 
ness aspect,  except  for  the  handover 
of  few  businesses  as  state  assets  gradu- 
ally, the  substantive  part  of  the  law 
reflect  compromises  that  gives  hope 
to  the  formation  of  a  more  professional 
military. 

With  regard  to  the  new  Regional 
Autonomy  law,  a  new  aspect  was  ad- 
ded, i.e.,  the  direct  regional  authority 
elections  starting  June  2005.  With  the 
enforcement  of  the  Law  No.  32/2004, 
the  old  Law  No.  22/1999  on  Regional 
Government  is  no  longer  valid.  This 
may  well  be  a  step  forward  for  a 
more  democratic  governance  on  the 
region  as  the  regional  Parliament  de- 
termined the  appointment  of  regional 
authorities  in  the  past.  However,  there 
are  several  crucial  aspects  that  may 
erode  the  substantive  meaning  of  re- 


gional autonomy  as  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  regions  for  the  last  three  years 
under  the  old  Law  No.  22/1999. 

Decentralization,  for  example,  is 
no  longer  meant  as  the  transfer  of 
authority  from  the  central  to  local 
government,  but  is  defined  as  the 
right,  authority  and  obligation  of  local 
governments  to  execute  governmental 
affairs  in  the  regions.  There  is  a  strong 
political  nuance  of  re-centralization  in 
the  new  Law  No.  32/2004.  Immediate 
protests  to  amend  the  Law  have 
been  launched  by  NGO  Coalition  of 
Publlic  Policy  and  CETRO. 

The  third  law  on  Fiscal  Balance  be- 
tween Central  Government  and  Re- 
gional Government  instill  further  con- 
solidation of  local  democracy  as  the 
gap  between  general  budget  allocation 
and  special  budget  allocation  between 
more  endowed  regions  and  less  en- 
dowed ones  will  be  reduced.  By  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law,  the  Law  No.  25/ 
1999  is  no  longer  valid. 

OTHER  MAJOR  ISSUES 

Sudden  Death  of  Munir 

Indonesian  democracy  laments  pro- 
foundly when  one  of  her  most  precious 
sons  passed  away  so  suddenly.  Munir 
was  found  dead  on  his  seat,  when  his 
plane  landed  on  Amsterdam  airport. 
The  unexpected  departure  of  Munir, 
Indonesia's  most  vehement  human 
rights  defender,  was  painfully  followed 
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by  the  autopsy  results  of  the  Nether- 
land  police  that  confirmed  the  presence 
of  high  dose  of  arsenic,  a  lethal  poison. 

The  findings  sparked  a  spate  of  rag- 
ing demands  from  national  as  well  as 
international  civil  society  community 
for  immediate  and  thorough  invest- 
igation. Friends  from  various  NGOs 
launched  a  campaign  for  that  and 
marked  the  campaign  with  the  distribut- 
ion of  a  poster  with  modest  black  and 
white  picture  of  Munir  and  his  hall- 
mark quotation,  "We  are  tired  of  viol- 
ence" in  red  colored  text. 

Difficulties  to  obtain  information 
and  documents  on  his  death  have 
raised  exasperation  over  the  Indone- 
sian police  and  the  rule  of  law.  The 
matters  were  made  more  bleak  when 
Suciwati,  Munir's  anguished  wife,  re- 
ceived a  threat  in  a  form  of  package 
filled  with  bloody  chicken  internal 
parts  and  a  note  warning  her  to  keep 
the  TNI  out  of  the  case.  Family  and 
supporting  friends  were  quick  to  diffuse 
the  allegation  towards  the  TNI  by 
pressing  for  fair  and  comprehensive 
trial  and  asking  the  public  not  to  fall 
for  such  blatant  provocation. 

In  response  to  the  rapidly  mounting 
pressures,  President  Susilo  Bambang 
Yudhoyono  had  a  meeting  with  Suci- 
wati and  several  Munir's  close  colle- 
agues —  Todung  Mulya  Lubis,  a  pro- 
minent lawyer  activist,  Rachlan  Nashi- 
dique,  director  of  Imparsial,  and  others. 
The  consensus  is  that  an  independent 


investigation  team  will  be  established, 
whose  members  will  be  appointed 
from  diverse  representatives  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  family. 

Papua:  "Complete,  Comprehensive 
and  Dignified"  Solutions? 

The  Papuan  representatives  were  on 
high  hopes  when  President  Susilo  in- 
vited them  for  a  meeting  on  4  No- 
vember 2004.  The  promise  to  settle  the 
Papuan  problems  in  "complete,  com- 
prehensive and  dignified"  ways 
sounded  like  a  beautiful  love  song. 
They  were  waiting  with  abated  breath 
for  the  Constitutional  Court's  decision 
over  the  case  filed  for  the  Law  No.  45/ 
1999  on  the  territorial  expansion. 

When  the  decision  finally  came,  on 
11  November  2004,  the  results  were  re- 
garded as  highly  inconsistent  to  the 
three  adjectives  emphasized  over  and 
over  by  the  President  during  the 
meeting.  The  Constitutional  court  an- 
nulled the  Law  No.  45/1999,  but  de- 
cided that  the  establishment  of  the 
West  Irian  Jaya  province  along  with 
the  Paniai,  Puncak  Jaya  and  Mimika 
regencies  and  the  Sorong  municipality 
were  legal. 

The  President's  reluctance  to  exert 
political  will  to  annul  the  establish- 
ment of  those  areas  may  well  be 
caused  by  the  still  on-going  case  of 
Megawati's  letter  regarding  the  resign- 
ation of  Endriartono  that  ignited  a  po- 
litical vendetta. 
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Aceh:  The  Continued  Civilian 
Emergency  Status 

On  19  November  2004,  Presiden- 
tial Regulation  No.  2/2004  that  con- 
firms the  continuation  of  the  Civilian 
Emergency  Status  in  Aceh  came  to  force. 
This  has  induced  great  disappoint- 
ment amongst  the  civil  society,  who 
had  hoped  that  the  President  would 
not  apply  militaristic  approach  to  take 
care  of  the  conflicting  areas. 

No  short  term  solutions  were  of- 
fered. And  no  independent  or  s.emi- 
independent  non-military  body  was 
appointed  to  help  solve  the  compli- 
cated problems  in  Aceh.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  partial  civilian  emergency  in  highly 
violent  regions,  instead  of  generalizing 
the  implementation  of  the  civilian 
emergency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  curient  gov- 
ernor of  Aceh,  Abdullah  Puteh,  re- 
mains pretty  much  untouchable  from 
his  grand  corruption  case.  There  has 
been  no  indication  to  respect  the  im- 
plementation of  Law  No.  18/2001  on 
Special  Autonomy  for  Aceh.  Instead  of 
involving  wider  stakeholders,  parti- 
cularly ones  from  Aceh  and  human- 
ist groups,  the  President  thought  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  Parliaments  sup- 
port, which  was  ironically  decided 
partially,  involving  several  head  of 
Commissions  only. 

Such  ultra-nationalist  approaches 
have  raised  goosebumps  of  the  human 


rights  defender  inside  and  outside  the 
country.4  Moreover,  it  threatens  to  twist 
the  recent  quest  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  new  Indonesian  nationalism  in 
light  of  the  current  social  conflicts  in 
the  country. 

Multiculturalism:  Re-defining  In- 
donesia 

A  less  staggering  yet  principally  re- 
levant to  the  ultra-nationalist  tendencies 
is  the  recent  protests  towards  Vice 
President  Jusuf  Kalla's  critical  remarks 
on  the  Chinese  Indonesians.  Falsely 
justifying  the  May  Riot  in  1998  as  a 
manifestation  of  people's  hatred  against 
the  Chinese  Indonesian  was  seen  by 
many  as  an  improper  statement  from 
a  stately  position  —  considering  the  fact 
that  reports  of  the  Joint  Fact  Finding 
Team  and  the  National  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  stated  clearly  that  the 
May  Riot  was  far  from  any  "honest 
abrupt  reaction  of  the  people". 

There  are  proofs  that  the  tragic 
event  was  a  systematic  and  widespread 
tragedy.  Gus  Dur  even  launched  a  di- 
rect criticism  to  the  government  for  the 
poor  handling  of  this  inter-ethnic  issue. 
After  several  critical  comments,  Vice 
President  Kalla  made  the  effort  to  offer 
positive  remarks  on  the  Chinese  In- 
donesian through  the  media. 


4Indra  J.  Piliang,  "Darurat  Aceh,  Daru- 
rat  Kita"  [Aceh's  Emergency,  Our  Emer- 
gency], in  Media  Indonesia,  November  22, 
2004. 


Another  challenge  facing  the  multi- 
cultural Indonesia  is  the  Sang  Timur 
case.  This  is  the  case  in  which  local 
people  of  different  religious  backgroup 
came  into  conflict  with  one  another  over 
the  development  of  local  church  in  a 
Moslem  dominated  area.  Blockades  of 
cemented  wall  were  raised  closing 
access  road  to  the  area  and  tensions 
were  building  thereafter.  Gus  Dur  came 
one  morning  with  100  of  NU  Banser 
to  tear  down  the  walls.  Though  the 
Mayor  of  the  area  tore  down  the  wall 
before  they  came,  dialogues  were  not 
easily  facilitated  as  Gus  Dur  stormed 
out  of  the  local  mosque  out  of  anger 
after  a  heated  debate  with  local  mo- 
slem  communities.  The  case  remains 
unsettled  as  just  recently  another 
blockade  was  made  on  one  of  access 
road. 

Nevertheless,  ethnic  group  related 
cases  in  Aceh,  Papua  and  the  Chinese 
Indonesians,  as  well  as  religious 
groups  casqs  in  Sang  Timur  and  other 
places  are  challenges  for  the  govern- 
ment in  redefining  the  new  Indone- 
sian nationalism  in  the  increasingly 
aware  multicultural  community  of 
Indonesia.  Those  communities  are  re- 
presentatives of  the  minorities  in  the 
country  seeking  for  dignified  positions 
together  with  the  majorities  as  pro- 


mised by  the  red-white  philosophy  — 
the  brave  and  earnest  philosophy.  If 
the  government  chooses  the  ultra-na- 
tionalist, militaristic  and/or  non-in- 
clusive approach,  there  will  be  not 
much  improvement  on  what  it  means 
by  the  idea  of  "Indonesia". 

The  Kuningan  Bombing:  Threat  of 
Terror  Continues 

On  9  September  2004,  a  massive 
explosion  in  front  of  the  Australian 
Embassy,  Kuningan,  took  8  lives  and 
injured  161  people.  The  horrible  event 
raised  concerns  over  the  second  round 
of  the  Presidential  election  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  September  20,  despite 
earlier  security  guarantee  given  by 
Police  Chief,  Da'i  Bachtiar  during  a 
hearing  with  the  First  Commission  of 
the  DPR. 

The  international  community's  at- 
tention was  briefly  set  on  Indonesia 
because  of  the  explosion  that  happened 
in  front  of  a  foreign  embassy,  though 
deceased  and  injured  victims  are 
mostly  local  citizens.  The  Kuningan 
Bombing  has  again  challenged  the  gov- 
ernment and  security  authority  in  de- 
vising effective  strategies  in  combating 
terrorism  and  provide  security  to  all 
people  within  country. 


REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Steady  and  Promising  Growth 

Staff,  department  of  Economics,  CSIS 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  released  estimates  of  the 
Indonesian  gross  domestic  pro- 
duct (GDP)  by  Badan  Pusat  Sta- 
tistik  (BPS)  suggest  that  the  real  GDP 
grew  faster  at  around  5%  in  the  third 
quarter  of  2004  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  2003.  The  GDP  growth  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  2004  is,  therefore, 
4.9%,  slightly  higher  than  the  govern- 
ment target  of  4.8%.  On  a  quarterly 
basis,  the  third  quarter  GDP  grew  by 
3.05%  (q-o-q)  compared  to  that  in  the 
previous  quarter.  Growth  continues  to 
be  fuelled  by  consumption  spending, 
accounted  for  70%  of  the  economy 
that  soared  after  interest  rates  fell  to 
a  five-year  low.  Another  good  news  is 
that  the  acceleration  of  export  and  in- 
vestment, which  has  been  happening 
since  the  second  quarter  of  2004,  con- 
tinues to  occur. 


Overall,  the  year  2004  witnessed  a 
steady  economic  growth,  falling  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  peaceful  election. 
Despite  disappointments  with  the  new 
cabinet,  market  sentiment  is  upbeat. 
Meanwhile,  the  downward  trend  of 
price  inflation  continued  well  in  four 
consecutive  months.  Annual  inflation 
rate  in  November  2004  was  at  6.18%, 
well  below  some  expectations,  even 
lower  than  the  government's  original 
target  of  6.5%  in  2004.  The  downward 
movement  of  inflation  occurred  des- 
pite the  final  round  presidential  elect- 
ion and  the  Ramadhan  festivity. 

With  regard  to  trade,  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  2004,  exports  reached 
US$50.7  bn,  showing  a  10.8%  increase 
compared  to  that  in  the  same  nine- 
month  period  in  2003.  Following  months 
of  steady  growth,  Indonesia's  exports 
tipped  to  reach  a  record  high  in  the 
past  seven  years  since  crisis  of  US$65 
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billion  worth  in  2004,  up  6.5%  from 
2003  on  the  back  of  soaring  oil  prices 
and  increasing  export  volumes.  The 
world  demand  on  some  of  the  main 
non-oil  and  gas  exports  products  man- 
aged to  surge  after  suffering  a  consid- 
erable drop  last  month  amid  oil  price 
concerns.  Almost  all  non-oil  and  gas 
commodities  increased  in  September 
compared  to  the  previous  month,  ex- 
cept for  organic  chemicals,  ores,  slag 
and  metal  ashes,  non-knitted  clothing 
and  fishing  products. 

Throughout  the  same  period,  im- 
ports soared  at  US$33.4  bn,  an  increase 
of  38%  compared  to  those  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  Increased  oil  and 
capital  goods  imports  had  jeopardized 
the  balance  of  payment  as  the  first  se- 
mester oi  2004  witnessed  declining 
current  account  surpluses.  Meanwhile, 
the  capital  account  showed  improve- 
ments despite  high  debt- service  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  first  semester  of 
2004,  private  capital  account  was  in 
a  surplus  of  US$0.65  bn. 

Finally,  it  is  too  early  to  judge  the 
programs  of  the  new  cabinet,  especially 
since  the  government  is  yet  to  announce 
its  comprehensive  medium  and  long- 
term  plans.  Nevertheless,  the  new  Eco- 
nomic Coordinating  Minister,  Abu- 
rizal  Bakrie,  has  identified  five  prior- 
ities, i.e.,  developing  the  agricultural 
sector,  industrialization  strategy,  devel- 
opment of  domestic  economy,  develop- 
ment of  infrastructure,  and  development 
of  energy  policy. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  PICKED 
UP  IN  Q-3 

The  released  estimates  of  the  Gross 
Domestic  Products  (GDP)  by  Badan 
Pusat  Statistik  (BPS)  suggested  that 
real  GDP  grew  faster  at  5.0%  in  Q3- 
2004  compared  to  the  same  period  in 

2003.  The  growth  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  2004  is,  therefore,  4.9%; 
slightly  higher  than  the  growth  target 
of  4.8%  set  by  the  government.  Con- 
sumption continues  to  drive  economic 
growth.  The  acceleration  of  exports 
and  investments,  which  has  been  hap- 
pening since  the  second  quarter  of 

2004,  continues. 

In  the  expenditure  accounts,  the 
consumption-led  recovery  still  dom- 
inates, albeit  at  a  declining  trend 
(Table  1).  Private  consumption  grew  at 
5.1%  in  Q3-2004,  down  from  5.6%  in 
Ql.  Similarly,  government  consumpt- 
ion also  shows  a  declining  trend,  from 
10.4%  in  Ql-2004  to  -2.7%  in  Q3-2004. 
But  there  are  hopeful  signs  that  invest- 
ments, exports  and  imports  may  at 
last  be  picking  up.  Exports  on  goods 
and  services  growth  jump  from  4.1%  in 
Q2-2004  to  19.9%  in  Q3-2004.  The 
latest  exports  figure  published  by  BPS 
shows  that  the  giant  leap  in  exports 
is  led  by  non-oil  and  gas  exports. 
Among  commodities  that  recorded 
positive  growth  were  furniture,  organic 
chemicals,  plastic,  paper  and  non-knitted 
garments. 

On  the  production  side,  all  sectors 
except  mining  and  oil  and  gas  sector 
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Table  1 

COMPONENTS  OF  GDP  GROWTH  (2000  PRICES;  %  PA.  YEAR  ON  YEAR) 


Mar-04  Jun-04  Sep-04 


GDP  5.1  4.5  5.0 
By  industry  sector 

Agriculture,  livestock,  forestry  &  fisheries  5.7  1.7  2.4 

Mining  and  quarrying  -3-0  -7.4  -6.0 

Manufacturing  5.4  6.1  5.3 

Manufacturing,  excl.  petroleum  &  gas  5.8  6.9  6.6 

Electricity,  Gas,  and  Water  Supply  5.0  5.5  3.4 

Construction  7.6  7.9  8.9 

Trade,  hotel  and  restaurants  6.4  8.0  9.4 

Transport  &  Communication  12.9  13.8  14.2 

Financial,  rental  &  business  services  4.9  4.7  6.7 

Services  4.6  4.9  4.5 

Non  Oil  and  Gas  GDP  5.7  5.4  6 

By  expenditure 

Consumption  6.1  5.2  4.2 

Private  Consumption  5.6  5.3  5.1 

Government  Consumption  10.4  4.6  -2.7 

Investment  8.3  12.5  13.1 

Construction  .7.3  7.5  7.5 

Machinery  &  transport  equipment  12.2  34.9  36.9 

Domestic"  5.3  21.2  23.6 

Imported  s  15.3  41.5  42.7 

Other  10.2  25.2  22.6 

Exports  1.0  4.1  19.9 

Imports  18.7  23.7  29.9 


Source:  CEIC  Asia  Database 


recorded  positive  growth,  but  the 
service  continued  to  outstrip  the  other 
goods  sectors.  Agricultural  outputs 
grew  approximately  in  line  with  the 
projections,  at  3.2%  in  the  first  nine 
months.  The  contraction  in  the  mining 
industry  slightly  decelerated  in  the 
third  quarter.  Non-oil  manufacturing 
continues  to  recover,  though  oil  and 
gas  processing  has  contracted  further. 
Meanwhile,  the  growth  rate  of  four 
major  sectors,  construction,  trade  hotel 


and  restaurant,  transport  and  com- 
munication, and  business  and  financial 
service,  accelerated  in  the  third  quarter. 

GROWTH  OUTLOOK 

The  year  2004  witnessed  steady 
growth,  declining  unemployment  and 
peaceful  election.  Despite  disappoint- 
ments with  the  new  cabinet,  market 
sentiment  is  upbeat.  The  Consumer 
Confidence  Index  (CCI)  increased  by 
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6.2%  to  a  37-month  high  of  105.8  in  Oc- 
tober. Other  market  and  business  sen- 
timent indices  conducted  by  Bank  In- 
donesia and  BPS  pointed  to  the  same 
direction. 

These  optimistic  views  has  been 
backed  up  by  new  government  promises 
to  curb  corruption,  streamline  invest- 
ment procedures,  and  reduce  the  high 
cost  economy.  These  are  daunting 
tasks  and  the  fruits  of  the  new  initi- 
atives may  only  be  realized  in  the  me-, 
dium  term.  Hence,  we  expect  that 
the  economy  continues  to  follow  the 
moderate  growth  path  of  4.5-4.9%. 


MONETARY  DEVELOPMENT 

Despite  the  final  round  presidential 
election  and  the  Ramadhan  festivity, 
inflation  was  under  control  in  Q3-2004. 
After  peaking  in  July,  inflation  levelled 
off  at  around  6%  in  Q3-2004  and  in 
November,  inflation  was  at  6.18%  — 
even  lower  than  the  government's 
original  target  of  6.5%  in  2004.  How- 
ever, BI  was  cautious  in  lowering  its 
interest  rates  during  this  unpredictable 
period,  resulting  in  increased  real  in- 
terest rates.  Nonetheless,  BI  is  likely  to 
maintain  a  cautious  stance,  especially 
after  the  government's  decision  to  in- 


Figure  1 
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crease  fuel  prices  early  next  year. 
Meanwhile,  Rupiah  failed  to  ride  the 
wave  of  a  weakening  dollar,  while 
the  stock  market  was  hullish  at  signs 
of  improving  prospects  in  the  near 
future. 

INFLATION  LEVELLED  OFF  DE- 
SPITE FESTIVITY 

After  reaching  its  peak  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Q3-2004,  annual  inflation 
steadily  declined  throughout  Q3-2004 
up  to  early  Q4-2004.  The  monetary 
authority  maintained  its  tight  bias  and 
the  government  maintained  the  staple 
food  supply  throughout  Q3-2004  and 
the  month  of  Ramadhan,  resulting  in 
the  levelling  off  of  inflation.  Annual 
inflation  gradually  declined  from 
6.40  in  July  2004  to  6.18%  in  Novem- 
ber 2004.  It  appears  that  the  govern- 
ment's original  inflation  target  of  6.5% 
is  achievable  after  all.  In  December, 
Christmas  and  end-of-year  celebration 
will  contribute  to  inflation,  albeit  a 
relatively  mild  one.  Moreover,  consid- 
ering an  increase  in  fuel  price,  we  ex- 
pect inflation  to  be  around  6%  to  6.35% 
in  2005. 

BASE  MONEY,  INTEREST  RATES, 
AND  CREDIT  GROWTH 

Base  money  stayed  above  its  indi- 
cative target  throughout  Q3-2004  all 
the  way  through  October  2004.  Presid- 
ential elections  as  well  as  preparation 
for  the  Ramadhan  contributed  to  rising 


money  demand.  Base  money  grew  from 
Rp  155.5  trillion  to  Rp  175.4  trillion  be- 
tween end  of  Q2-2004  and  end  of  Q3- 
2004;  a  growth  by  12.8%  which  was 
much  higher  than  Bank  Indonesia's 
(BFs)  target  money  base  growth  of  3.9% 
in  the  period.  In  October,  the  money 
base  continued  to  grow  to  Rp.  185.1  tril- 
lion. 

Anticipating  inflationary  pressure 
during  the  second  round  presidential 
election  and  the  month  of  Ramadhan, 
BI  maintained  its  cautious  stance  on 
the  monetary  policy.  After  a  measured 
decline  throughout  2004,  the  benchmark 
interest  rates,  1-month  SBI,  finally  went 
up  by  7  basis  points  from  7.34%  in  July 
to  7.41%  in  October  2004. 

With  its  cautious  stance,  real  inter- 
est rates  crept  upwards  as  inflationary 
remained  mild  during  Q3-2004.  Real 
1-month  SBI  rates  went  up  by  60  basis 
points  (bps)  from  0.51%  at  the  end  of 
Q2-2004  to  1.12%  at  the  end  of  Q3-2004. 
It  went  further  up  to  1.19%  at  the  end 
of  October  2004. 

Furthermore  positive  sentiments 
continued  to  stimulate  greater  eco- 
nomic activities.  The  annual  growths 
of  credits  were  strong  throughout  Q3- 
2004,  maintaining  annual  growths  of 
around  24%  throughout  Q3-2004. 
Overall  outstanding  commercial  bank 
credits  were  24.7%  higher  compared 
to  those  last  year. 

Credit  growths,  however,  were  pos- 
itive and  strong  across  the  board;  even 
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Figure  2 


BASE  MONEY:  ACTUAL  V.  INDICATIVE  TARGET 
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Source:  BI. 


Figure  3 
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Figure  4 


COMMERCIAL  BANKS*  OUTSTANDING  CREDITS  AND  M2  GROWTH 
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Source:  BI. 


the  mining  sector,  whose  credit 
growths  had  been  negative  for  the 
past  twelve  months,  finally  showed 
a  positive  credit  growth.  The  manu- 
facturing sector  continued  to  show 
healthy  signs  as  credits  into  this  sector 
continue  to  grow  in  the  double  digits. 
Outside  the  mining  sector,  the 
strongest  growth  in  Q3  can  be  seen 
in  the  service  sector,  with  growths 
of  46%,  52%  and  29%  for  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September  respect- 
ively. 

EXCHANGE  RATE  AND  STOCK 
MARKET 

As  the  world  began  to  take  notice 
of  the  worrisome  trade  deficits  of  the 


United  States,  the  US  dollar  continued 
its  decline  against  most  other  curren- 
cies. Nonetheless,  the  Rupiah  did  not 
make  significant  gains  despite  this 
weakening:  Rupiah  was  stable  at 
around  Rp  8,950/US$  and  Rp  9,100/ 
US$  in  the  past  month  or  so.  High 
local  demands  to  service  private  sector 
debts  as  well  as  fiscal  imbalances, 
among  others  due  to  debt  service  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  sizable  fuel 
subsidies  at  peak  oil  prices,  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  Rupiah's  failure  to 
make  strong  gains  against  the  US  dol- 
lars. 

Meanwhile,  with  some  indications 
of  a  government  committed  to  im- 
proving investment  climates,  the  stock 
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Figure  5 


THE  EXCHANGE  RATE  AND  THE  STOCK  PRICE 
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market  continued  its  upward  climb, 
continuously  beating  its  own  records 
daily  (see  also,  Other  Issues:  New 
Cabinet  -  Optimism  in  Waiting).  By 
the  end  of  November,  the  Jakarta 
Stock  Exchange  (JSX)  index  went  close 
to  1000  and  in  the  past  three  months, 
the  market  gained  by  more  than  30%. 

PROSPECTS 

Fiscal  management  remained  an 
issue  for  the  government:  fiscal  deficit 
to  exceed  the  one  planned  in  the  ^004 
budget,  and  the  government  revised 
the  fiscal  deficit  in  the  2005  budget 
upwards  from  its  previous  version.  The 
government's  decision  to  phase  out 
some  of  the  fuel  subsidies  can  help  re- 


lieve some  of  the  fiscal  constraints; 
nonetheless,  this  decision  must  be 
coupled  with  a  clear  strategy  to  man- 
age inflation  and  inflation  expectations. 

As  such,  it  is  clear  that  BI  will 
maintain  its  tight  monetary  policy,  at 
least  throughout  the  next  ,  quarter  if  not 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile,  we  expect 
the  overall  inflation  in  2004  to  be  be- 
tween 6.00  and  6.35%  in  2004.  We  also 
expect  exchange  rates  to  strengthen 
slightly  in  the  next  quarter,  fluctuating 
at  around  Rp  8,600  -  9,100/US$. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENT 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  2004, 
exports  reached  US$50.7  bn,  show- 
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ing  a  10.8%  increase.  Throughout  the 
same  period,  imports  soared  at  US$ 
33.4  bn,  an  increase  of  38%  compared 
to  those  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Soaring  oil  and  capital  goods  imports 
jeopardized  the  balance  of  payment 
as  the  first  semester  of  2004  witnessed 
declining  current  account  surpluses. 
Meanwhile,  the  capital  account  showed 
improvements  despite  high  debt  ser- 
vice responsibilities.  In  the  first  semes- 
ter of  2004,  private  capital  account  was 
in  a  surplus  of  US$0.65  bn. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Exports  in  the  first  nine  month  of 
2004  reached  US$50.7  bn,  a  10.8%  in- 
crease from  those  in  same  period  last 
year.  The  year  2004  witnessed  sus- 


tained export  growth,  with  exports 
reaching  about  US$19  bn  in  Q3-2004, 
which  is  the  highest  export  growth  in 
the  past  four  years  at  24.7%  (y-o-y). 
This  significantly  high  export  growth 
was  on  account  of  the  high  growth 
of  non-oil  exports  of  27%  and  oil  ex- 
ports of  16.6%.  The  prime  movers 
behind  the  high  growth  of  non-oil 
exports  were  the  manufacturing  com- 
modities, which  grew  at  34%,  and 
agricultural  commodities,  which  grew 
at  24.5%.  While  the  significant  in- 
crease of  oil-and-gas  exports  was 
mainly  due  to  the  continued  increase 
in  prices,  not  volumes. 

Japan,  US,  Singapore,  China  and 
Malaysia  continued  to  be  the  main 
export  destinations,  absorbing  51%  of 
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Figure  7 


IMPORT  VALUE  (MILLION  US$) 
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Indonesian  non-oil  and  gas  exports.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  2004,  exports  to 
China  and  the  US  market  increased 
sharply  by  45%  and  42%,  respectively, 
while  exports  to  Japan  and  Malaysia 
increased  by  20%  and  21%,  respect- 
ively. Meanwhile,  exports  to  Singa- 
pore tended  to  be  stagnant. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  nine  months  of 
2004  witnessed  an  increase  in  im- 
ports, which  reached  Rp  33.4  bn,  a 
significant  increase  of  38%  compared 
to  those  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  upsurge  in  imports  was  mainly 
the  result  of  continued  increase  in  oil 
prices  and  the  growing  demand  for 
imported  capital  goods.  Imports  of 
oil  and  gas  increased  by  43%  while 
imports  of  capital  goods  increased  by 


26%.  In  the  third  quarter  of  2004,  imports 
of  capital  goods  were  valued  at  about 
US$1.8  bn,  a  140%  increase  compared 
to  those  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

INVESTMENT 

In  the  first  semester  of  2004,  direct 
investment  flows  turned  positive  at 
US$463  million,  in  contrast  to  the  ne- 
gative flows  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  portfolio  investment 
flows  in  the  first  semester  continued 
to  be  positive,  at  US$786  million, 
showing  a  small  improvement.  Over- 
all, although  debt  repayment  remained 
high,  we  witnessed  some  improve- 
ments in  the  capital  account.  In  the 
first  semester  of  2004,  private  capital 
account  was  in  surplus  of  US$0.65  bn. 
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The  Investment  Board  (BKPM)  data 
suggested  that  approved  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  first  nine  month  of 
2004  were  valued  at  about  US$7.99  bn 
or  a  32%  increase  compared  to  those 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  We  ex- 
pected continued  direct  investment  in- 
flows in  addition  to  the  net  inflows  of 
short-term  capitals  throughout  the  rest 
of  2004, 

OTHER  ISSUES 

The  New  Cabinet  —  Optimism  in 
Waiting 

The  new  cabinet  ministers  for  eco- 
nomics have  just  been  announced. 
Therefore,  it  is  too  early  to  judge  the 
performance  and  programs  of  this  new 
cabinet,  especially  since  the  govern- 
ment is  yet  to  announce  its  compre- 
hensive medium  to  long-term  plan. 
However,  each  minister  has  begun  to 
draw  an  outline  of  their  programs. 

There  are  five  priorities  set  by  the 
economic  team  as  stated  by  its  new 
Coordinating  Minister,  Aburizal  Bakrie: 
developing  agricultural  sector,  indus- 
trialization strategy,  development  of 
domestic  economy,  development  of 
infrastructure,  and  development  of  an 
energy  policy. 

With  limited  budget  to  build  the 
necessary  infrastructure,  the  Coordin- 
ating Minister  expects  a  greater  parti- 
cipation of  the  private  sector  as  partners 
to   finance    infrastructure  develop- 


ment. Based  on  a  study  by  the  Indo- 
nesian Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  (KADIN),  the  investment 
needed  for  infrastructures  will  be  ap- 
proximately US$150  bn  in  the  next  10 
years.  The  private  sector  will  be  able 
to  provide  about  US$98  bn  if  the  govern- 
ment could  increase  investment  climate 
and  reduce  distorting  regulations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, Yusuf  Anwar,  is  likely  to  maintain 
the  existing  fiscal  prudence  aimed  at 
keeping  fiscal  deficits  in  check.  Hence, 
he  is  considering  the  sales  of  the 
government's  shares  in  several  banks, 
such  as  Bank  Danamon,  Bank  Permata, 
and  other  state-owned  banks.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  also  move  towards  re- 
ducing foreign  debt  burdens  and  min- 
imizing dependence  on  foreign  debts 
through  the  optimal  use  of  the  debt 
swap  schemes,  the  repatriation  of  un- 
used debts  and  efforts  to  ask  for 
refunds  of  the  debt  commitment  fees 
—  i.e.,  interest  payments  paid  for  debts 
that  had  not  been  drawn. 

The  Minister  of  National  Develop- 
ment Planning/Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Agency  (BAPPENAS), 
Sri  Mulyani  Indrawati,  stated  that  Bap- 
penas  would  put  its  emphasis  on  im- 
proving the  investment  climate  through 
infrastructure  development.  Bappenas 
will  consult  and  consolidate  the 
various  departments  in  the  cabinet 
to  formulate  a  development  strategy. 
In  addition,  she  will  re-open  dialogues 
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with  the  IMF  which  will  be  held 
twice  a  year. 

The  Minister  of  Industry,  Andung 
Nitimihardja,  stated  that  the  policy 
will  focus  on  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  with  high 
value  added  and  those  that  rely  on 
natural  resources,  by  strengthening 
the  integration  between  the  down- 
stream and  the  upstream  sectors. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade,  now  a  se- 
parate entity  from  the  Department  of 
Industry,  led  by  Mari  Pangestu,  will 
deregulate  and  re-evaluate  trade  regu- 
lations, particularly  those  in  sugar, 
textiles,  rice,  clothing,  and  automotive 
parts. 

In  the  State  Ministry  of  State- 
Owned  Enterprises,  its  minister,  Sugi- 
harto,  will  review  the  privatization 
program  of  the  previous  minister  to 
reassess  its  costs  and  benefits.  He  is 
also  committed  to  further  eradicate 
corruptions  within  state-owned  enter- 
prises (SOEs)  and  to  stop  political 
parties  from  using  SOEs  as  their  cash 
cows.  However,  the  fact  that  the  min- 


ister himself  is  a  member  of  political 
party  (Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan/ 
PPP)  and  that  he  refused  to  detach 
himself  from  the  party  poses  a  risk  of 
conflict  of  interests  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  Purnomo  Yusgiantoro 
held  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  for  the  third  conse- 
cutive terms.  The  short-term  priority 
for  this  department  is  to  increase 
the  country's.  &il  production  to  more 
than  one  million  barrels  per  day  and 
to  increase  natural  gas  production 
to  be  above  eight  billions  cubic  feet 
per  day. 

Overall,  the  programs  outlined 
sound  credible  and  reflect  a  lot  of 
well-thought  efforts  from  the  new 
cabinet.  There  is  also  a  more  consis- 
tent approach  by  the  government  in 
d4sseminating  their  programs  to  the 
public.  However,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  new  ministers  will 
be  able  to  implement  those  programs. 
There  remain  a  lack  of  institutional 
capabilities  and  massive  bureaucracy 
problems  inherited  from  previous  gov- 
ernments to  be  tackled  ahead. 


Security  Interests  of  the  Influencing 

States:  The  Complexity  of 

Malacca  Straits 

Barrett  Bingley 


INTRODUCTION 

SECURITY  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
has  recently  become  a  prominent 
issue,  both  in  governmental 
circles  and  in  the  international  media. 
As  one  of  the  key  littoral  states,  Indo- 
nesia has  come  under  varying  types  of 
pressure  from  other  states  to  enhance 
the  security  of  its  portion  of  this  stra- 
tegically and  economically  valuable 
waterway.  This  paper  will  the  examine 
the  Malacca  Straits,  the  state  being 
influenced,  that  is,  Indonesia,  and  some 
of  the  key  states  exerting  the  influence, 
i.e.,  the  United  States,  Singapore,  Japan, 
and  Malaysia.  Examination  of  these 
four  countries  will  focus  on  their  in- 
terests in  security  in  the  Malacca  Straits, 
the  methods  by  which  these  states  are 
applying  their  influence  to  Indonesia 
and  what,  if  any,  results  can  yet  be 
seen  from  this  application  of  influence. 

In  order  to  understand  the  applic- 
ation of  state  influence,  this  article 


uses  a  three-part  structure.  The  first 
section  examines  perceptions  on  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  since  it  lies  at  the 
heart  of  this  recent  contest  of  influence. 
The  goal  is  to  show  the  reader  that 
the  Straits  can  be  different  things  to 
different  actors,  which  influences  the 
how  and  why  influence  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Indonesia  and  the  way  it  has 
reacted. 

The  nature  of  the  state  which  is  the 
target  of  other  states'  (or  non-state's) 
influencing  efforts  will  dictate  in  part 
the  type  and  method  of  influence 
that  is  applied.  As  such,  the  second 
section  will  present  a  sketch  of  Indo- 
nesia, focusing  on  aspects  of  the  state 
that  are  relevant  to  the  debate  over 
security  in  the  Strait. 

The  third  section  will  consider 
which  states  are  trying  to  influence 
Indonesia  regarding  security  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Having  done  this, 
the  interests  and  security  preferences 
of  the  four  key  external  actors,  Japan, 
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Malaysia,  the  United  States,  and  Singa- 
pore are  explored.  The  interests  and 
preferences  of  the  shipping  industry, 
including  its  representative,  the  In- 
ternational Maritime  Bureau  are  ex- 
plored as  well.  This  exploration  leads 
to  a  discussion  of  the  types  and  methods 
of  influence  these  actors  have  sought 
to  apply  to  Indonesia  and  what,  if  any, 
have  been  the  results  to  date. 

THE  MALACCA  STRAITS:  A 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL  WATER- 
WAY 

Geography 

Perhaps  the  least  controversial  way 
begin  a  description  of  the  Malacca 
Straits  is  with  its  physical  character- 
istics. In  some  areas  the  Straits  can 
be  as  narrow  as  two  nautical  miles, 
notably  across  the  Philips  and  Singa- 
pore Straits.  However,  the  Straits  also 
widen  substantially  as  one  travels  in 
a  northwest  direction.  As  a  relatively 
shallow  waterway  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  only  twenty-five  metres,  the 
Malacca  Straits  form  a  900-km  water- 
way that  links  the  Indian  Ocean  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Like  so  many  vital 
ASEAN  waterways  the  Straits  are 
oceanographically  and  meteorologic- 
ally complex,  with  high  sea  water  tem- 
peratures, fast  tidal  streams,  uneven 
bottom  topography,  and  monsoonal 
weather  with  high  levels  of  precip- 
itation and  storm  activity. 


The  above  characteristics  affect  all 
of  the  other  dimensions  of  and  per- 
ceptions on  the.  Strait.  For  instance,  the 
fact  that  they  link  two  major  oceans 
has  made  the  Straits  an  important 
commercial  Sea  Lane  of  Communica- 
tion (SLOC).  The  physical  character- 
istics also  affect  security  options.  For 
instance,  high-technology  surveillance 
systems,  such  as  the  passive  sonar 
arrays  and  microwave  radars  may 
not  be  fully  effective,  thereby  requir- 
ing continued  reliance  on  more  equip- 
ment-intensive surveillance  instru- 
ments: surface  ships  and  aircraft.  The 
larger  width  of  the  Straits,  relative  to 
other  important  SLOCs  such  as  the 
Suez  Canal,  means  that  security  can- 
not be  ensured  by  posting  armed 
guards  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
waterway,  as  Egypt  has  done. 

Sovereign  Territorial  Waters 

Another  facet  of  the  Malacca  Straits 
is  the  lack  of  international  waterspace. 
Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
claim  territorial  rights  over  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Strait.  At  the  north- 
west entrance  to  the  Strait  Thailand 
claims  maritime  sovereignty  while 
India,  because  of  the  proximity  of 
Nicobar  Island,  exercises  some  control 
over  the  Indian  Ocean  approach  to 
the  Straits.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  of  all  the  states  listed,  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia  claim  the  most 
sovereign  territory  in  the  Straits  and 
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they  are  the  most  fiercely  protect- 
ionists of  their  sovereign  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  police  their  own 
waters.  According  to  the  1982  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  (UNCLOS  III)  they  have  every 
right  to  act  this  way,  given  that 
maritime  territorial  waters  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  land-based  terr- 
itory in  regards  to  policing. 

The  fact  that  most  part  of  the  Strait 
is  the  sovereign  territory  of  indep- 
endent states  necessarily  affects  the 
way  that  other  interested  actors,  such 
as  the  United  States  and  Japan,  try  to 
influence  the  security  debate  in  the 
Straits.  Were  the  Straits  composed  of 
international  waters  then  entirely  dif- 
ferent initiatives  would  likely  be 
undertaken  by  the  shipping  nations 
of  the  world  and  the  targets  of  their 
influence  would  change. 

Due  to  the  current  situation,  any 
state  wanting  to  influence  security 
decisions  and  paradigms  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  must  influence  the  key 
littoral  states  of  Singapore,  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia.  Any  other  method 
would  involve  a  blatant  disregard  for 
the  international  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  littoral  states  by  various  maritime 
treaties.  US  announcements  in  July 
2004  have  shown  that  even  the  United 
States,  so  often  accused  of  unilateral- 
ism and  trampling  international  law, 
is  unwilling  to  do  that  in  this  case. 


Important  Trade  and  Strategic  Sea 
Lane  of  Communication 

The  third  dimension,  and  perhaps 
the  most  salient  one,  in  understanding 
the  Malacca  Straits  security  debate, 
is  the  Straits'  position  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  SLOC,  both 
for  international  trade  and  for  the 
movement  of  the  world's  navies.  Just 
a  few  statistics  should  suffice  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  global  im- 
portance of  the  Malacca  Straits.  Over 
25%  of  the  world's  cargo  and  50%  of 
the  world's  oil  go  through  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.1  Last  year  there  were  62, 
334  transits  of  the  Malacca  Straits  by 
vessels,  including  3,301  by  very  large 
crude  carriers  and  3,277  by  liquefied 
natural  gas  (LNG)  and  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  carriers.2  These  are  only  the 
current  figures;  in  the  future,  the  lane 
will  be  even  more  heavily  used,  and 
therefore  the  shipping  traffic  will  be 
more  crowded.  According  to  the  US 
Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA)   oil  consumption  in  the  de- 


1Zachary  Abuza,  "Terrorism  in  Southest 
Asia:  Keeping  al-Qaeda  at  Bay."  In  Terror- 
ism Monitor  II,  no.  9  (6  May  2004).  www. 
jamestown.org 

2Marcus  Hand,  "Strait  talking  on  ship 
security:  The  links  between  piracy  and  ter- 
rorism in  the  Malacca  Strait  are  as  yet  un- 
proven.  Nevertheless,  fears  of  a  maritime 
terrorist  attack  are  spurring  efforts  to  find 
a  solution  to  securing  this  all-important 
waterway."  Lloyd's  List  International  04 
June  2004  Accessed  via  Lexis-Nexis,  6  June 
2004. 


veloping  Asian  nations  is  set  to  climb 
3%  per  year  between  now  and  2025.3 
This  could  triple  the  number  of  oil 
tankers  passing  through  the  Straits. 
Asia  is  also  positioning  itself  to  ab- 
sorb an  even  larger  amount  of  the 
world    manufacturing   base,  which 
would  undoubtedly  add  to  congest- 
ion in  the  Straits.    All  of  this  will  in- 
crease the  negative  impact  of  any  sea- 
lane  closure  or  slowdown  in  shipping 
on  the  world  economy. 

Because  the  Malacca  Straits  straddle 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  many 
of  the  world's  navies  use  it  as  a  trans- 
it point.  Additionally,  navies  in  the 
ASEAN  region  are  increasingly  con- 
ducting joint  exercises  with  non- 
ASEAN  countries,  including  amongst 
others  India,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  ships  have  to  use 
the  Malacca  Straits  to  attend  these 
exercises. 

While  the  Malacca  Straits  are  the 
sovereign  territory  of  the  littoral  states, 
they  are  not  solely  the  concern  of 
those  states.  Many  actors  have  a  stake 
in  the  security  and  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  Straits  as  an  SLOC.  In 
fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  South  Ko- 
rea in  particular  have  more  at  stake 
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economically  and  strategically  in  the 
security  of  the  Malacca  Straits  than 
Indonesia  or  Malaysia  do.  Were  it 
not  for  these  interests,  security  in  the 
Strait  would  not  matter,  regardless 
of  how  high  the  estimated  terrorist 
threat  was. 

Threat  Perception 

The  final  dimension  of  the  Malacca 
Straits  is  the  shared  perception  of 
many  interested  parties  that  it  is  an 
area  of  instability,  lurking  threats  and 
inept-  or  uncommitted  law  enforce- 
ment.   It  is  this  dimension  that  has 
catapulted  the  Malacca  Straits  to  the 
top  of  the  maritime  security  agenda 
for  a  number  of  interested  parties. 
There  are  two  aspects  to  the  threat 
perceptions  on  the  Malacca  Straits.  The 
first  is  the  general  rise  in  fear  re- 
garding maritime  terrorism  brought 
on  by  events  outside  of  the  Straits. 
The  second  is  the  ongoing  piracy 
that  plagues  the  region  and  highlights 
the  vulnerability  of  shipping  to  un- 
lawful acts,  whatever  their  ultimate 
aim  may  be. 

Of  all  possible  non-traditional  se- 
curity threats  in  the  Straits,  including 
piracy,  arms-  and  people-trafficking 
and  illegal  fishing,  none  is  so  feared 
by  the  non-littoral  states  as  the  spectre 
of  a  terrorist  attack.  Frank  Goyner,  an 
international  maritime  expert  recently 
warned  that,  "Ocean-going  ships  have 
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become  a  vector  for  terrorism." 
Three  recent  incidents  and  a  number 
of  disturbing  discoveries  have  high- 
lighted this  warning.  The  first  incident 
was  the  2000  suicide  attack  on  the 
USS  Cole  which  killed  17  sailors  and 
injured  39.  The  world's  navies  were 
forced  to  recognize  that  threats  to  their 
warships  did  not  come  only  from 
long-range  cruise  missiles  or  other 
weapons  of  technical  wizardry.  War- 
ships could  be  disabled  by  non-state 
actors  using  primitive  technology  at 
very  low-cost. 

The  second  incident  shocked  the 
shipping  industry  and  made  it  realize 
that  terrorists  would  not  restrict  their 
targets  to  military  ones.  This  was  the 
6  October  2002  attack  on  the  French 
oil  tanker  Limburg  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  by  terrorisTs  affiliated  with  al- 
Qaeda.  One  sailor  was  killed  and 
90,000  barrels  of  oil  were  spilled  into 
the  sea.  Underwriters  tripled  insur- 
ance rates  on  ships  calling  at  port  in 
Yemen  and  the  port  of  Aden  was  es- 
sentially closed  because  no  ships  could 
afford  the  insurance  costs  of  berthing 
there. 5  This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  many  terrorism  experts  have 
identified  as  the  addition  of  an  eco- 


4United  States  Dept.  of  State,  "New  Re- 
gulations to  Reduce  Terrorist  Threat  to  Ship- 
ping and  Ports."  6  January  2004.  All  Africa 
Inc.  Accessed  via  Lexis-Nexis,  25  June  2004. 

5Michael  Richardson,  "Fighting  Mari- 
time Terrorism."  Pacific  Forum  CSIS  10 
June  2004  www.csis-org.pacfor 


nomic  warfare  facet  to  the  al-Qaeda 
strategy  for  inflicting  harm  on  the 
West  and  destabilizing  pro-Western 
governments  in  Muslim  nations.  In 
line  with  this  strategy,  near-miss 
suicide  attacks  on  the  Basra  oil  term- 
inal led  to  spike  in  marine  insurance 
rates. 

With  oil  prices  already  high,  a 
dramatic  rise  in  maritime  insurance 
rates  caused  by  a  terrorist  attack  in 
the  Straits  is  not  what  the  world's 
economy  needs  right  now.  Perhaps 
most  disquieting  for  Malacca  Straits' 
security,  in  a  case  repeatedly  cited  by 
worried  Singaporean  officials,  pirates 
recently  hijacked  a  chemical  tanker 
off  Sumatra  and  practiced  piloting  the 
vessel  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  is 
feared  this  is  the  maritime  parallel 
of  the  9/11  hijackers  taking  pilot  les- 
sons in  the  United  States  before  their 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Centre 
and  the  Pentagon. 

Captured  terrorists  and  docu- 
ments have  provided  a  chilling  insight 
into  the  destructive  maritime  possib- 
ilities terrorists  are  considering-  The 
head  of  al-Qaeda's  naval  operations, 
al-Nashiri,  was  captured  in  Novem- 
ber 2002  with  a  180-page  dossier 
listing  maritime  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity.6  Counter-terrorism  officials 


6Zachary  Abuza,  "Terrorism  in  Southest 
Asia:  Keeping  al-Qaeda  at  Bay."  In  Ter- 
rorism Monitor  II,  no.  9  (6  May  2004).  www. 
jamestown.org 


who  interrogated  Nishiri  also  said 
that  he  revealed  al-Qaeda  has  a  naval 
manual  on  maritime  terror.   The  hand- 
book details  the  best  places  on  the 
vessel  to  hit,  how  to  employ  limpet 
mines,  and  turn  LNG  tankers  into 
floating  bombs,  amongst  a  number  of 
other  attack  options.7  In  Southeast 
Asia  Jemaah  Islamiah  members,  a 
group  believed  to  be  closely  affiliated 
with  al-Qaeda  and  sharing  many  of 
their  goals,  have  admitted  to  planning 
attacks  on  US  warships  in  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines. More  directly  related  to  the 
Malacca  Strait,  "video-tapes  captured 
from  al  Qaeda  in  Afghanistan  in  2002 
turned  out  to  be  surveillance  films  of 
Malaysian  police  patrol  craft  in  the 
Straits."8  The  Straits  of  Malacca  are  in 
relatively  close  proximity  to  the  operat- 
ing areas  of  a  number  of  terrorist  or 
militant  groups  including  the  Moro 
Islamic  Front  (MILF),  the  Abu  Sayyaf 
Group  (ASG),  the  Free  Aceh  Move- 
ment (GAM),  and  Jemaah  Islamiah  (JI). 
This  is  important  to  note  because  mari- 
time terrorists  must, perform  planning, 
financing    and    attack  preparation 
from  land,  thus  they  should  be  sus- 
ceptible to  the  same  counter-terror 
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methods  used  against  terrorists  that 
attack  terrestrial  targets. 

The  second  element  spawning  a 
high  level  of  threat  perception  in  the 
Malacca  Straits  is  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  pirate  attacks  and  hijacks  on 
vessels  transiting  the  area.  The  1  Jan- 
uary-31  March  2004  ICC  International 
Maritime  Bureau  Report  on  Piracy 
and  Armed  Robbery  against  Ships 
noted  that  piracies  in  Indonesia  and 
in  .  the  Malacca  Straits  were  on  the  rise. 
Indonesia  recorded  121  attacks  in  2003 
while  the  Malacca  Straits  showed  a 
pronounced  increase  with  28  reported 
incidents.9  The  first  quarter  of  2004 
shows  much  the  same  for  Indonesia 
and  the  Malacca  Straits  but  noted  that 
Malaysia,  which  is  considered  to  be 
further  ahead  on  implementing  mari- 
time security  initiatives,  showed  no 
attacks  for  the  same  period.10 

Piracy  in  and  of  itself  is  not  a  threat 
to  the  Malacca  Straits  as  an  SLOC. 
Pirates  do  not  attempt  to  destroy  ports 
with  LNG  tanker-bombs  nor  block 
the  entire  Strait  by  sinking  a  ship  at 
a  vital  choke  point.  The  relative  in- 
action of  all  states  other  than  Singa- 
pore over  that  last  ten  years  in  com- 
bating piracy  indicates  that  piracy 
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by  itself  is  not  considered  a  significant 
threat.  What  makes  it  significant  is  its 
highlighting  of  how  vulnerable  ship- 
ping is  to  violent  groups  regardless 
of  motivation  or  ideology  and  how 
current  law  enforcement  methods  are 
inadequate  to  address  this  challenge. 
The  reality  of  the  threat  situation  is 
less  important  than  the  perception  on 
it.  In  examining  the  perception  on 
threat  to  the  Malacca  Straits,  and  the 
resulting  pressure  on  Indonesia  from 
external  actors  to  combat  that  threat, 
The  United  States,  Japan,  and  Singa- 
pore in  particular  see  piracy  as  an  in- 
dicator that  the  Straits  are  vulnerable 
to  a  range  of  terrorist  operations,  from 
simple  hijacking  to  blocking  the 
Straits  to  blowing  up  a  port. 

The  link  between  piracy  and  terror- 
ism has  not  been?  proven.  Addition- 
ally, Joshua  Ho,  of  Singapore's  In- 
stitute of  Defence  and  Strategic  Studies, 
argues  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
terrorists  to  disrupt  shipping  in  the 
Straits  because  it  is  hard  to  sink  a 
ship  at  an  exact  position.  He  also 
points  out  that  fuel  tankers  are  ro- 
bustly constructed  and  do  not  carry 
their  cargo  in  volatile  forms.11  None 
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of  this  does  matter  to  the  US,  Singa- 
pore and  Japan  who  are  more  likely 
to  base  their  actions  on  a  vulner- 
ability assessment  of  their  interests 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  rather  than  a 
risk  assessment.  In  a  time  when  intel- 
ligence agencies  have  too  often  failed 
to  predict  mass-damage  terrorist  at- 
tacks, this  counter-terror  strategy 
often  seems  the  safest  to  governments 
who  simply  do  not  know  what  is 
coming  next. 

A  Multi-Dimensional  Strait 

All  the  above  dimensions-geo- 
graphy, sovereignty,  trade,  and  threat 
perception-combined  have  made  the 
Malacca  Straits  an  important  and  com- 
plex SLOC.  Understanding  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  Strait  means 
understanding  one  side  of  a  three  part 
equation  that  determines  what  type  of 
pressure  Indonesia  and  the  other 
littoral  states  will  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  under  from  external 
influences  regarding  security  choices 
in  the  Strait. 

INDONESIA 

The  United  States,  Singapore,  Japan 
and  Malaysia  have  all  chosen  specific 
methods  of  applying  pressure  to  Indo- 
nesia of  the  issue  of  security  in  the 
Malacca  Strait.  To  understand  the  re- 
asons behind  the  methods  employed 
it  is  necessary  to  grasp  certain  facts 
about  Indonesia  that  shape  the  me- 
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thods  other  countries  use  to  influence 
it.  This  section  is  not  a  comprehensive 
look  at  Indonesia's  political,  defence 
and  fiscal  capabilities  and  motivat- 
ions. Rather,  it  is  focused  on  what  are 
the  salient  aspects  of  these  areas  for 
states  that  are  seeking  to  influence 
Indonesia's  decisions  and  actions  in 
the  Malacca  Straits. 

Budget  Constraints 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
fact  external  states'  have  had  to  con- 
sider when  attempting  to  influence 
Indonesia  is  its  relatively  small  defence 
budget,  most  of  which  is  heavily 
weighted  towards  the  army.  As  stated 
in  the  Indonesia  2003  Defence  White 
Paper,  "For  the  last  ten  years,  Indo- 
nesia's defence  budget  has  averaged 
less  than  1%  of  GDP."12  Most  other 
ASEAN  countries  spend  more  than  1% 
and  several  spend  between  3-5%  of 
their  GDP  on  defence. 

Indonesia's  defence  budget  is  less 
than  US$2  billion  for  an  archipelagic 
nation  of  210  million  diverse  people 
charged  with  defending  some  of  the 
most  important  SLOCs  in  the  world. 
Since  Indonesia's  inception,  the  lion's 
share  of  funding  for  the  military  has 
gone  to  the  army,  to  the  detriment 
of  general  capability  of  the  navy  and 


Indonesian  Ministry  of  Defence,  "De- 
fending the  Country  Entering  the  21st  Cen- 
tury." 31  March  2003. 


air  force.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
will  change  in  the  near  future.  While 
there  are  expectations  the  budget  will 
increase  somewhat  as  Indonesia's  eco- 
nomic recovery  continues,  the  bud- 
get imposes  serious  constraints  on 
any  new  initiatives-  to  improve  se- 
curity in  the  Malacca  Straits. 

Lack  of  Capability 

At  the  same  time,  Indonesia  is  des- 
perately in  need  of  a  boost  in  mari- 
time security  capabilities.  For  Indo- 
nesia, the  2003-2004  Military  Balance 
lists  a  possible  65  surface  combatants 
including  frigates,  patrol  boats,  mine 
countermeasure  ships.  It  notes  that 
the  overall  serviceability  of  the  whole 
fleet  is  low.13  In  line  with  this  as- 
sessment the  Economist  reported  on 
12  June  2004  that,  "The  cash-strapped 
Indonesia  navy  has  perhaps  20  sea- 
worthy patrol  boats,  to  guard  an  archi- 
pelago of  17,000  islands."14  Comman- 
der of  the  Indonesian  Navy's  Western 
Fleet    (Armabar),    Rear-Admiral  Y. 
Didik  Heru  Purnomo,  recently  com- 
mented that  Armabar  needs  36  high- 
speed vessels  to  cover  security  in  the 
Malacca  Straits.  It  currently  operates 
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only  seven.15  On  a  positive  note,  In- 
donesia is  known  to  have  recently 
purchased  a  small  number  of  patrol 
boats  for  its  Marine  Police.  Off  the 
waters  Indonesian  maritime  security 
measures  do  not  look  much  better.  In- 
donesian needs  significant  upgrades 
to  its  sea  surveillance  system,  coastal 
radar  stations  and  information  pro- 
cessing centres.16  Any  state  consid- 
ering ways  to  improve  Indonesia's 
protection  of  its  section  of  the  Malacca 
Straits  must  consider  its  current  lack 
of  capability.  This  will  affect  where 
possible  incentives  will  be  directed. 

Indonesia  also  has  coordination 
and  command-and-control  issues  con- 
cerning security  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. Bodies  that  already  have  a 
stake  in  this  security  regime  include 
the  navy,  maritime  police,  immigrat- 
ion and  customs.17  There  is  no  head 
agency  to  direct  their  efforts  or  even 
assist  in  inter-agency  cooperation. 

On  16  June  2004  Admiral  Bernard 
Kent  Sondakh,  Indonesia's  Navy  Chief, 
announced  that  Indonesia  would  set 
up  "a  special  troop  to  safeguard  and 
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patrol  the  Straits  of  Malacca."18  This 
announcement  only  appears  to 
mirror  Malaysia's  establishment  of  a 
new  paramilitary  maritime  enforce- 
ment agency  that  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  all  Malaysian  en- 
forcement activity  in  the  Malacca 
Straits.19  A  'troop'  is  far  different 
from  an  'agency',  and  it  does  not 
denote  any  umbrella  authority  as  the 
Malaysia  initiative  does.  Given  that 
the  announcement  came  from  Son- 
dakh, it  is  likely  the  new  troop  will 
be  under  the  command  of  the  navy 
and  it  seems  unlikely  to  play  any  sort 
of  coordination  role. 

Lack  of  Political  Will  or  Economic 
Interest 

Separate  from  capability,  Indonesia 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  willingness 
to  combat  piracy  nor  maritime  terror. 
Essentially,  Indonesian  policy-makers 
and  defence  officials,  when  not  influ- 
enced by  external  pressure,  do  not  care 
about  piracy  and  do  not  believe  a 
maritime  terror  threat  exists.  Prior  to 
the  effects  of  external  pressure  be- 
coming evident  on  Indonesia's  stance 
on  the  Malacca  Straits,  which  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  May  2004,  In- 
donesia put  very  little  stock  in  the 
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possibility  of  a  maritime  terrorist  at- 
tack. On  11  April  2004  Adm.  Sondakh 
called  the  US  concerns  'baseless'  and 
said,  "The  Straits  are  far  removed 
from  terrorist  activity."20 

In  April  2004,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Indonesian  National  Shipowners 
Association  (INSA)  Oentoro  Surya 
stressed  that  the  pirate  problem  had 
been  neglected  for  some  time  now, 
as  the  authorities  focused  on  fighting 
against  smuggling.  "Last  October,  we 
lost  four  tugboats  in  the  strait,  but  the 
Navy  did  not  do  anything  about  it, 
even  after  we  reported  the  incident 
to  them,"  he  said.21 

It  could  be  concluded  that  the 
reason  for  the  low  maritime  security 
capabilities  is  that  halting  piracy  has 
never  been  a  priority  for  Indonesia 
and  maritime  terrorism  is  such  a  new 
phenomenon  that  most  states  have 
not  yet  formulated  plans  to  defend 
against  it.  Piracy  has  been  a  fact  of  life 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  for  the  last  2500 
years  and  has  never  been  more  than 
a  nuisance  to  the  littoral  states.  Indo- 
nesian government  officials  consist- 
ently debate  the  International  Mar- 
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itime  Bureau  reports  on  the  numbers 
of  pirate  incidents  in  its  waters,  ar- 
guing the  problem  is  far  less  than  the 
1MB  makes  it  out  to  be. 

While  Indonesia  does  ship  some 
petroleum  exports  and  LNG  through 
the  Malacca  Straits,  the  closure  of  the 
Strait  would  have  less  financial  im- 
pact on  Indonesia  than  other  interested 
parties.  Indonesia  controls  the  deep 
Lombok  and  Sunda  Straits  through 
which  much  of  its  trade  with  North 
America  and  Europe  passes. 

Phillips  J.  Vermonte,  an  analyst  at 
CSIS,  has  indicated  that  illegal  fishing 
costs  Indonesia  billions  more  per 
annum  than  piracy  does  and  does 
not  occur  in  the  same  geographic 
area.  Thus,  there  are  competing  pri- 
orities for  Indonesia's  limited  mari- 
time capabilities. 

In  terms  of  policy,  Indonesia's 
politicians  have  been  generally  quiet 
on  the  Malacca  Straits  issues,  ap- 
parently preferring  to  allow  Adm. 
Sondakh  to  take  the  lead  in  both 
public  announcements  and  discussions 
with  other  interested  states,  with  oc- 
casional help  from  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister Hassan  Wirayuda.  This  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  security  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca became  a  prominent  issue  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Legislative  and 
Presidential  elections  were  taking  place. 


THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  MALACCA  STRAITS  (Bingley) 

Malacca  Straits'  security  is  not  con- 
sidered a  pressing  issue,  except  in 
sofar  as  the  preservation  of  sover- 
eignty is  concerned,  and  so  has  not 
featured  in  the  campaigns  of  pres- 
idential hopefuls,  who  are  tailoring 
their  platforms  to  deal  with  dom- 
estic issues.  External  states  looking 
for  ways  to  encourage  Indonesia 
would  .do  well  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  at  present  a  core  issue  for  In- 
donesian voters,  and  consequently 
not  for  Indonesia's  politicians  and 
tailor  their  influence  methods  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  not  an  issue  'at  pre- 
sent', but  if  a  serious  incident  does 
occur  in  the  Malacca  Straits-one  that 
affects  the  international  image,  eco- 
nomy and  possibly  even  stability  of 
Indonesia-then,  maritime  security 
would  likely  become  a  very  hot  topic 
in  Indonesia. 

Sovereignty  Concerns 

Another  key  national  character- 
istic of  Indonesia  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is  its  strong  attachment  to  the 
principals  of  sovereignty  and  non- 
interference. While  it  is  certainly  not 
unusual  for  a  nation  to  be  attached  to 
these  principals,  Indonesia's  history 
as  a  colony  makes  it  particularly 
sensitive  about  any  issues  that  ap- 
pear to  impinge  upon  its  ability  to  act 
independently.  This  sensitivity  is 
heightened  even  more  when  the  the 
United  States,  or  its  regional  allies,  at- 
tempts to  influence  Indonesia  because 
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of  the  strong  distaste  for  perceived 
American  unilateralism  and  heavy- 
handed  diplomacy.  This  was  parti- 
cularly apparent  from  the  reaction  to 
a  single  comment  by  Adm.  Thomas 
Fargo,  commander  of  the  US  forces 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  US  was  considering 
deploying  fast  patrol  boats  with 
Special  Forces  aboard  to  help  patrol 
the  Malacca  Straits  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Regional  Maritime  Security 
Initiative  (RMSI).  Consternation  and 
rejection  of  this  suggestion  was  fierce 
in  both  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Of- 
ficial rejection  of  the  idea  came  fol- 
lowing the  bilateral  meeting  between 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both  Indo- 
nesia and  Malaysia  on  8  May  2004. 
They  rejected  the  US  proposals  using 
sovereignty-based,  rather  than  cap- 
ability-based arguments.  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister  Hassan  Wirayuda 
stated,  "It  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  own  sovereign  rights  and  juris- 
diction to  deal  with  the  issue."22  In 
the  same  vein,  and  also  highlight- 
ing Indonesia's  disbelief  in  the  mari- 
time terrorist  threats  were  comments 
from  Indonesian  officials  at  a  June 
2004  conference  on  Asia  during  which 
they  alleged  that  Singapore  was  using 
the  terrorist  threat  as  a  tool  to  justify 
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the  presence  of  foreign  forces  in  the 
region.23 

However,  Indonesia,  unlike  Ma- 
laysia, does  not  reject  outright  the  pos- 
sibility of  letting  a  foreign  power 
patrol  in  its  waters.  India  and  Indo- 
nesia began  joint  naval  patrols  off 
the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  check  poaching,  smuggling 
and  drug  trafficking  in  2002.24  In  June 
2004,  seemingly  in  reaction  to  Ame- 
rican and  Singaporean  pressure,  In- 
donesia proposed  joint  patrols  of  the 
Malacca  Straits  by  the  littoral  states 
while  specifying  that  the  US  was  not 
welcome. 

International  Agreements 

In  terms  of  international  agree- 
ments, Indonesia's  commitment  to 
maritime  security  and  counter-terror 
appears  more  promising  for  the  states 
seeking  to  influence  it.  Indonesia  is 
strongly  enmeshed  in  a  number  of 
counter-terror  accords,  particularly 
through  the  ASEAN  and  ARF  mech- 
anisms. Indonesian  action  and  co- 
operation with  other  parties  follow- 
ing the  Bali  bombing  has  been  praised 
and  Australia  has  just  been  allowed 
to  open  a  police  post  in  Bali  to  fa- 
cilitate further  cooperation. 
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Indonesia  has  recently  been  as- 
serting itself  in  ASEAN,  proposing 
the    ASEAN    Security  Community 
(ASC),  and  even  an  ASEAN  peace- 
keeping force,  although  the  latter 
was  not  well  received.  This  interna- 
tional activity  indicates  that  indone- 
sia  is  recovering  its  confidence  and  is 
looking  for  ways  to  engage  in  solving 
the  region's  security  issues.  The  pro- 
posal of  an  ASC  with  some  provisions 
for  moving  past  the  non-intervention 
principle  could  also  indicate  that  In- 
donesia is  becoming  somewhat  less 
sensitive  about  issues  that  involve 
some  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  for  the 
sake  of  multilateral  security  coop- 
eration.   These  are  encouraging  signs 
for  any  government  seeking  to  per- 
suade Indonesia  to  be  more  open  to 
shared  security  solutions. 

However,  Indonesia  seems  to  be 
doing  less  well  on  the  maritime  front 
internationally.   Indonesia  is  not  a  sign- 
atory to  the  1998  Rome  Convention  on 
Maritime  Terrorism.  In  May  2002,  Indo- 
nesia signed  an  agreement  with  Ma- 
laysia and  the  Philippines  (later  joined 
by  Cambodia  and  Thailand)  to  combat 
maritime  terrorism  and  other  transna- 
tional crime.   Sadly,  divergent  national 
perspectives  and  bureaucratic  lethargy 
have  prevented  this  agreement  from 
becoming    operational.25    In  many 
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ways,  Indonesia  still  appears  to  think 
like  a  land-based  power,  facing  land- 
based  threats,  instead  of  a  state  of 
17,000  islands  with  multiple  maritime 
security  challenges. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  Indone- 
sia is  progressing  rather  well  in  its 
counter-terror  improvements  but  its 
maritime  security,  particularly  against 
terrorism,  has  been  sorely  neglected. 

THE  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCERS 

Every  country  in  the  world  that 
conducts  maritime  trading  has  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  Malacca  Straits 
open  to  trade  and  safe  from  unlawful 
elements,  particularly  terrorists.  How- 
ever, certainly  not  all  states  have  be- 
come engaged  in  the  Malacca  security 
debate  and  others  have  only  played 
a  peripheral  role^For  instance,  India, 
China  and  the  EU  all  have  significant 
interests,  both  economic  and  strategic, 
in  the  Strait  but  have  been  relatively 
quiet.26  Why  these  countries,  which 
have  identifiable  interests  in  this  SLOC, 


For  comments  from-  Indian  foreign 
minister,  K.  Natwar  Singh  on  proposed  se- 
curity co-operation  in  the  Strait  see  Staff, 
"India  says  'yes'  to  Securing  Strait."  The 
Jakarta  Post,  1  July  2004.  Accessed  via 
Lexis-Nexis,  6  July  2004. 

For  commentary  on  proposed  ASEAN- 
China  maritime  co-operation,  including 
counter-terrorism  see  Kim  Lee  Chew,  "Chi- 
na Could  Play  a  Part  in  ASEAN's  Maritime 
Security,"  Straits  Times  http://straitstimes. 
asial.com.sg/topstories/story/ 
0,4386,258027,00.html 


have  not  become  more  involved  is 
an  interesting  question,  but  one  to 
be  explored  at  a  different  time.  Other 
interested  parties  have  deeply  in- 
volved themselves  in  this  matter, 
notably  the  littoral  states  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  the  two 
countries  with  the  largest  economies 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  This  section  focuses  on  the  four 
influencing  states,  their  interests, 
methods  of  applying  influence  and 
any  discernable  results  from  this  pres- 
sure. 

Evaluating  outcomes  derived  from 
external  influence  is  difficult  in  this 
case  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
short  time  span.  Malacca  Straits'  se- 
curity only  became  a  prominent  in- 
ternational issue  in  April  2004  and 
agreements  and  action  plans  are  still 
being  decided  as  this  is  being  written. 
Second,  it  is  difficult  to  disaggregate 
Indonesia's  reactions  to  the  external 
influences  to  determine  which  actor 
caused  which  reaction  by  Indonesia. 
For  instance,  while  Adm.  Fargo's  com- 
ments may  have  brought  the  security 
debate  to  prominence,  the  strength 
of  Indonesia's  dismissal  of  the  possib- 
ility of  US  forces  in  the  Strait  may  have 
been  prompted  more  by  a  desire  to 
match  Malaysia's  outrage  than  by 


For  France's  comments  on  Malacca 
Strait  security  see  Moses,  Balan,  "France 
wants  US  warships  out  of  straits,"  New 
Straits  Times,  9  June  2004.  Accessed  via 
Lexis-Nexis,  16  June  2004. 
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the  US  suggestions.  This  difficulty 
has  led  to  a  focus  on  interests  and 
methods  of  influence,  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  outcomes. 

The  United  States 

The  United  States  had  turned  se- 
curity in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  into 
a  'hot'  international  issue  following 
comments  by  Adm.  Fargo  and  US 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
To  push  forward  its  Malacca  Straits 
agenda  the  US  has  used  more  forceful 
types  of  influence,  such  as  implied 
threats  to  sovereignty,  alongside  the 
offer  of  rewards,  such  as  the  increased 
intelligence  sharing.  Accepting  that 
this  influence  has  so  far  been  exercised 
over  a  short  period  of  time,  US  pres- 
sure appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  commitment  by  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  to  improve  se- 
curity in  the  Strait. 

To  understand  why  the  US  has 
chosen  to  make  the  Malacca  Straits 
an  important  security  issue,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  its  interests  in 
the  region.  The  US  economic  inter- 
ests in  keeping  the  Straits  open  are 
enormous,  given  that  30%  of  world 
trade  passes  through  the  Straits  an- 
nually. America  is  the  world's  largest 
trading  nation  and  cannot  afford  a 
serious  disruption  to  the  trading  net- 
work of  the  world.  Perhaps  just  as 
important  is  the  US  interest  in  ensuring 
the  free-flow  of  oil  to  Japan  and  South 


Korea,  its  strongest  East  Asian  allies. 
Japan  alone  receives  80%  of  its  oil 
from  ships  transiting  the  Straits. 

There  are  also  important  strategic 
and  operational  considerations  for  the 
US.  Warship  freedom  of  movement 
and  port  security  are  high  priorities  for 
the  US  following  the  October  2000  at- 
tack on  the  USS  Cole  and  the  revelation 
of  numerous  Al-Qaeda  and  Jemaah 
Islamiah  plots  to  attack  other  US  war- 
ships, including  those  transiting  the 
Malacca  Straits.  Now  that  Singapore 
has  opened  its  new  aircraft  carrier 
docking  facility  at  Changi  Naval  Base, 
US  warship  traffic  in  the  Strait  will 
be  higher  than  ever  before,  present- 
ing numerous  tempting  targets  for 
terrorists. 

One  often-overlooked  reason  for  the 
recent  US  interest  in  the  Malacca  Straits 
is  the  role  it  plays  in  the  newest  incar- 
nation of  US  grand  strategy.  Thomas 
Barnett,  a  professor  at  the  US  Naval 
War  College,  has  written  a  persuasive 
book  called  "The  Pentagon's  New 
Map"  that  has  received  substantial  in- 
terest in  US  policy-making  circles. 
While  by  no  means  official  US  policy, 
its  main  arguments  appear  to  parallel 
the  latest  US  geo-strategic  actions. 

Barnett  argues  that,  from  a  US 
security  point  of  view,  the  world  can 
be  divided  into  the  Functioning  Core 
which  has  embraced  globalization 
and  is  thick  with  connectivities  and 
the  Non-Integrating  Gap  where  global- 
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ization  is  thinning  or  just  plain  absent. 
The  keys  to  US  security  are  narrowing 
the  Gap  and  stopping  terrorist  net- 
works from  accessing  the  Core  via 
'seam  states'  that  lie  along  the  Gap's 
boundaries.  Barnett  identifies  Indone- 
sia and  Malaysia  as  two  notable 
'seam  states'.27  The  newly  inaugu- 
rated Regional  Maritime  Security  In- 
itiative- (RMSI)  can  be  seen  as  the  US 
Navy's  contribution  to  shrinking  the 
Gap. 

The  interest  in  counter-terrorism  in 
the  Malacca  Straits,  which  falls  under 
the  mandate  of  the  RMSI,  can  be  un- 
derstood as  an  effort  to  harden  a  key 
waterway  against  terrorist  forays  or- 
iginating from  the  'seam  states'.  There- 
fore, US  interest  in  the  Malacca  Straits 
is  part  of  an  ambitious  plan  to  im- 
prove security  ^worldwide  and  that 
interest  is  unlikely  to  diminish.28 

The  important  point  to  take  away 
from  this  is  that  the  United  States 
wants  security  in  the  Malacca  Straits, 
most  particularly  security  targeted  at 
stopping  terrorists  from  closing  down 
the  Straits  or  otherwise  severely  dis- 
rupting shipping.  Piracy  does  not 
seem  to  alarm  the  United  States, 


Thomas  Barnett,  The  Pentagon's  New 
Map  (New  York:  Putnam  Publishing  Group, 
2004). 

Parts  of  this  section  appeared  in  a 
Jakarta  Post  Opinion  Piece  entitled,  "US 
interests  in  the  Malacca  Straits,"  The  Jakar- 
ta Post,  7  July  2004. 


except  insofar  as  it  highlights  the 
vulnerability  of  shipping.  Interest- 
ingly, the  United  States  admits  its 
"intelligence  services  have  found  no 
evidence  that  heavily  armed  pirates 
attacking  fishing  vessels  and  other 
traffic  in  the  vital  sea  lane  have  ties 
with  terror  networks  in  South-east 
Asia  such  as  Jemaah  Islamiah  (JI)."29 
This  indicates  that  the  US  is  using 
vulnerability,  rather  than  a  risk  as- 
sessment to  guide  its  force  deploy- 
ment and  strategic  initiatives. 

The  United  States  quietly  began 
discussing  the  RMSI  sometime  in  late 
2003  with  Singapore  and  India.  A  28 
January  2004  report  by  the  influential 
US  think-tank  The  Heritage  Foundat- 
ion on  the  terror  threat  in  the  Malacca 
Straits  indicated  US  concern  over  se- 
curity in  that  SLOC.30  Then  on  31 
March,  Admiral  Fargo  was  testifying 
before  Congress  regarding  the  general 
posture  of  US  forces  in  the  Pacific  and 
he  commented  that  for  the  RMSI  to  be 
effective  it,  "requires  responsive  de- 
cision making  architectures  and  the 
right  kinds  of  immediately  available, 
expeditionary  forces  to  take  action 


29Staff,  Shipping  News,  "US  Pledges  in- 
telligence, training  to  boost  Straits  security." 
Shipping  News,  01  July  2004  http://business- 
times.asial.com.sg/story/0,4567,120621,00. 
html 

30Dana  Dillon  and  Luccia  Selvagi, 
"Stopping  an  Al  Qaeda  Attack  in  the  Ma- 
lacca Straits."  Heritiage  Foundation  Press 
Room,  28  January  2004.  http://www.heritage. 
org/  Press  /Commentary  /  edl 20203a.cfm 
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when  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  do  so."31 

In  speaking  about  the  eventual 
implementation  of  the  RMSI  Fargo 
said,  "My  instinct,  it  probably  ought 
to  start  at  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
work  its  way  out,  because  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  are  fundamental  to  the 
movement  of  all  of  the  energy  through 
the  region."32  These  comments  were 
translated  by  Indonesian  and  Malay- 
sian officials  to  indicate  that  the  US 
was  planning  to  put  fast-attack  Spe- 
cial Forces  to  work  patrolling  the  Ma- 
lacca Straits.  This  generated  high  levels 
of  tension  and  led  to  strenuous  public 
opposition  by  Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sia, particularly  after  Singapore  con- 
firmed five  days  later  that  it  had  been 
in  talks  with  the  United  States  about 
this  very  thing. 

In  early  June  2004,  US  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  aboard  the 
USS  Essex  which  was  anchored  in 
Singapore  waters,  was  asked  by  a 
Marine  when  they  were  going  to  start 


House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Report:  Testimony  of  Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Fargo  United  States  Navy  Commander  US 
Pacific  Command  Before  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  United  States  House  Of 
Representatives  Regarding  US  Pacific  Com- 
mand Posture",  31  March  2004.  http:// 
www.house.gov/hasc/openingstatements- 
andpressreleases/108thcongress/04-03- 
31fargo.html 

32Bernana  Staff,  "Admiral  Fargo's  Re- 
marks 'Overstated'."  Malaysia  General  News 
Agency,  6  April  2004.  Accessed  via  Lexis- 
Nexis,  8  July  2004. 


hunting  some  terrorists  in  this  the- 
atre. Rumsfeld  replied,  "Well,  I  would 
hope  pretty  soon."33  While  Adm. 
Fargo's  comments  could  be  seen  as 
an  undiplomatic  slip-up,  Rumsfeld's 
comments  in  front  of  the  international 
media  at  a  scripted  event  were  clearly 
designed  for  maximum  impact.  His 
comments  sent  Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sian officials  into  another  frenzy  of 
declaring  their  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Malacca  Strait. 

Some  commentators  have  refer- 
red to  these  seemingly  oblique  com- 
ments as  a  public-relations  fiasco  re- 
sponsible for  denying  the  US  the 
chance  to  quietly  negotiate  its  troops 
into  the  Malacca  Strait.  There  is  an- 
other way  to  see  these  comments. 
They  were  a  particularly  effective 
method  of  public  diplomacy  for  the 
US  to  highlight  its  concerns  about 
security  in  the  Malacca  Straits  and 
generate  movement  on  this  issue. 
This  was  the  first  task  the  US  faced 
in  protecting  its  interests.  Admiral 
Walter  Doran  of  the  US  Pacific  Com- 
mand told  reporters  in  Singapore  in 
early  June  that,  "the  primary  event  is 
to  just  raise  the  situational  awareness 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  waters 
around  us."34 


Rumsfeld  Interview  excerpts  at  http:// 
www.  weblog.  ro/soj?day  =  7&month  = 
06&year=2004& 

^Staff,  AFX  News,  "Rumsfeld  says  SEast 
Asia  security  plan  not  to  affect  nations' 
sovereignty."  4  June  2004.  Accessed  via 
Lexis-Nexis,  17  June  2004j 
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In  the  world  of  international  se- 
curity there  are  innumerable  issues 
and  distracters;  many  messages  become 
simply  another  bullet  point  on  a  de- 
claration by  a  regional  talk-shop.  For 
a  message  to  be  recognized  as  im- 
portant it  must  stand  out.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  generate  controversy. 
The  US  was  applying  pressure  on  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia  through  an 
implicit  threat  to  those  countries'  mari- 
time sovereignty  and  their  standing 
as  capable  security  actors.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  other  method  of  di- 
plomacy generating  so  much  discussion 
and  so  many  high-level  contacts  so 
quickly  on  this  issue.  One  key  to 
making  this  tactic  work  was  the 
understanding  that  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  are  particularly  sensitive 
about  sovereignty  issues.  Any  mes- 
sage which  touched  on  sovereignty 
was  bound  to  receive  the  full  attent- 
ion of  these  two  states. 

Following  the  comments  by  Fargo 
and  Rumsfeld,  now  that  this  issue  had 
become  urgent  in  the  eyes  of  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia,  the  US  could  revert  to 
less  aggressive  means  of  influence. 
The  US  primarily  chose  persuasion 
and  the  offer  of  rewards  and  em- 
ployed defence  diplomacy  and  re- 
gional ally,  Singapore,  as  means  of 
conveying  its  influence.  Fargo,  Rums- 
feld and  US  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  James  Kelly  all  began  to  stress 
that  US  plans  for  maritime  security  in 
Southeast  Asia  would  not  affect  any 
nation  sovereignty. 
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In  June  2004  Rumsfeld  stated, 
"Any  implication  that  it  (the  RMSI) 
would  impinge  in  any  way  on  the 
territorial  waters  of  some  countries 
would  be  inaccurate."35  At  the  same 
time,  US  officials  continued  to  em- 
phasize that  no  one  state  could  handle 
maritime  security  issues  alone,  there- 
by making  cooperation  imperative.  In 
terms  of  getting  its  message  across  in 
multilateral  events  the  US  appears  to 
have  relied  primarily  on  Singapore, 
whose  interests  and  influence  tactics 
are  discussed  below. 

Having  put  Indonesia  and  Malay- 
sia on  notice  that  the  security  status 
quo  in  the  Malacca  Straits  was  in- 
adequate, the  US  now  had  to  consider 
capabilities.  The  US  surely  realized  that 
pressure  without  resources,  parti- 
cularly on  Indonesia,  could  only  have 
a  limited  impact.  Indonesia  needs 
assistance  to  improve  security  in  its 
waters  and  its  counter-terrorism  abil- 
ities as  a  whole.  Thus,  the  US  refocused 
its  tactics  on  building  Indonesian 
maritime  security  and  counter-terror 
capacity,  methods  of  influence  it  has 
been  applying  for  some  time  now. 

The  US  seemed  to  recognize  that 
in  the  run-up  to  the  presidential 
election  very  little  would  be  accom- 
plished by  directly  engaging  the  In- 
donesian cabinet.  Instead,  the  US  ap- 
pears to  have  opted  for  an  indirect 


^Ibid. 
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strategy,  whereby  they  have  commun- 
icated their  intentions  through  an- 
nouncements following  meetings  with 
Malaysian  defence  officials  and  during 
official  testimonies  before  Congress.  In 
June  2004  the  US  suggested  that  it 
would  aid  both  Malaysian  and  Indo- 
nesian efforts  with  information  and 
intelligence  sharing.  This  announce- 
ment followed  a  conciliatory  meeting 
between  Fargo  and  Malaysian  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Datuk  Seri  Najib  Tun 
Razak  during  which  it  was  established 
that  the  US  would  not  be  deploying 
its  forces  in  the  Strait  and  was  eager  to 
assist  the  littoral  states  in  strengthening 
their  security  capabilities. 

The  US  continues  to  use  defence 
diplomacy  as  one  of  its  primary  me- 
thods of  influencing  Indonesia  and 
improving  its  counter-terror  capa- 
bilities. This  includes  counter-terror 
in  general  as  well  as  maritime-targeted 
assistance.  The  Regional  Defense 
Counter-Terrorism  Fellowship  (RDCTF) 
trains  Indonesians  and  six  other  na- 
tionalities in  the  American  way  of  com- 
bating terror.  The  US  Coast  Guard 
conducts  three-month  long  training 
courses  for  the  Indonesian  Coast 
Guard  that  focus  on  combating  terror. 
The  US  Congress  has  imposed  limits 
on  the  US-Indonesian  military  re- 
lationship because  of  worries  about 
human-rights  abuses  within  the  TNI. 

Nevertheless,  this  has  not  stopped 
the  US  Department  of  Defense  from 


working  with  the  Indonesia  military 
through  the  Expanded  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (E- 
IMET)  to  improve  its  abilities  in  non- 
lethal  areas.  Adm.  Fargo  indicated  to 
a  congressional  panel  in  March  2004 
that  the  US  would  be  providing  sa- 
tellite and  radar-tracking  equipment 
to  Indonesia.36  The  US  is  also  assist- 
ing POLRI  in  the  creation  and  training 
of  a  Counter-Terrorism  Task  Force. 
In  September  2004,  the  US  is  co-host- 
ing a  maritime  security  workshop  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  with  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.37  Each  of  these  programs 
adds  to  Indonesian  abilities  to  provide 
security  in  the  Malacca  Straits  against 
terrorist  threats.  These  programs  are 
also  useful  for  keeping  Indonesia  se- 
curity plans  in  line  with  the  US  ma- 
ritime security  paradigm.  This  form  of 
influence  is  just  as  important  as  the 
US  shock  tactics  because  without  an 
improvement  in  capabilities  any  agree- 
ments Indonesia  signed  or  any  pro- 
mises made  would  not  be  fulfilled  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  capacity. 

As  stated  before,  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  what  impact  US  influence  had 
on  Indonesian  decision-making  re- 


36Yeoh  En-Lai,  "Muslim  Nations  Dismiss 
US  help  as  terror  fears  grow  in  Straits  of 
Malacca,  a  vital  oil  route."  Associated  Press, 
3  June  2004.  Accessed  via  Lexis-Nexis, 
22  June  2004. 

37US  Embassy  Jakarta  Press  Release.  02 
June  2004  http://www.usembassyjakarta. 
org/press_rel/war_terror.html 
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garding  security  in  the  Malacca  Straits, 
versus  the  impact  on  other  actors, 
such  as  Malaysia,  Japan  and  Singa- 
pore. However,  broad  outlines  can 
be  sketched.    Before  Fargo's  comments 
were  made,  Indonesia  was  doing  very 
little  in  terms  of  addressing  security 
concerns  in  the  Strait.  During  the  im- 
mediate controversy  of  Fargo's  com- 
ments, Indonesia  was  at  least  ad- 
dressing the  issue,  albeit  insisting  they 
did  not  require  any  assistance  and 
would  not  tolerate  non-littoral  states' 
presence  in  their  territorial  waters.  By 
June,  Indonesia  was  proposing  joint 
patrols  of  the  Malacca  Straits  by  the 
littoral  states  and  asking  for  US  help 
in  intelligence  and  other  technical 
matters. 

One  unresolved  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  wants  improved 
security  in  the  Straits,  regardless  of 
who  is  providing  that  security,  or  if 
it  specifically  wants  its  own  troops 
providing  that  security.  If  the  same 
levels  of  security  can  be  achieved  by 
either  supporting  the  littoral  states  or 
by  deploying  its  own  forces,  then  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  US  would  be  wise  to 
coax  the  littoral  states  into  providing 
the  necessary  security  themselves. 
This  is  the  strategy  which  the  US  has 
successfully  pursued.  It  could  be  suc- 
cessful as  long  as  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia fulfil  their  promises  to  sub- 
stantially improve  security  in  the 
Straits.  This  conclusion  is  supported 


by  Adm.  Fargo's  comments  that  the 
intent  of  the  RMSI  is  to,  "empower 
each  nation  to  take  the  action  it  deems 
necessary  to  protect  itself  in  its  own 
waters,  thereby  enhancing  our  col- 
lective security."38 

However,  a  different  analysis  of 
US  intentions  could  conclude  that  the 
US  was  indeed  seeking  to  install  its 
forces  as  security  guarantors  in  the 
Strait.    One  possible  reason  for  this 
may  be  a  belief  that  only  US  forces 
could  provide  the  necessary  level  of 
security  needed  to  prevent  a  cata- 
strophic terrorist  attack.  A  second 
reason  could  be  the  setting  of  a  pre- 
cedent for  US  troops  to  patrol  im- 
portant SLOCs  whose  security  has  up 
until  now  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  littoral  states.  If  the  US  was 
indeed  seeking  specifically  to  deploy 
its  own  troops  in  the  Strait,  not  just 
to  improve   the  security  situation, 
then  its  strategy  of  an  implied  threat 
to  sovereignty  followed  by  persuasion 
and  the  offer  of  rewards  was  not 
nearly  as  succesful  as  indicated  earlier. 

Singapore 

Singapore  is  the  littoral  state  with 
the  most  to  lose  from  a  disruption  of 
traffic  in  the  Malacca  Straits  and  as 
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such  is  very  concerned  with  security 
in  the  Straits.  Singapore  is  the  most 
committed  ally  of  the  United  States 
in  the  region  and  similarly  approaches 
security  in  the  Malacca  Straits  from 
vulnerability,    rather    than    a  risk 
analysis.  This  has  led  to  a  consider- 
able flow  of  influence  from  Singa- 
pore to  Indonesia  as  the  former  tries 
to  convince  the  latter  to  become  more 
engaged  in  this  security  issue. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Singapore's  interests  in  the  Ma- 
lacca Straits  are  staggeringly  large. 
Singapore  is  the  world's  largest  port, 
with  800  ships  and  some  150,000  con- 
tainers inside  its  ports  on  any  given 
day.  Singapore  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  trade  dependent  nations.  The 
Malacca  Straits  are  Singapore's  trade 
lifeline  and  if  a  terrorist  attack  resulted 
either  in  the  closing  of  the  ships  or 
the  majority  of  ships  avoiding  the 
Straits  due  to  security  concerns,  Singa- 
pore would  suffer  mightily. 

Singapore  also  has  strategic  inter- 
ests in  the  security  of  the  Straits.  Very 
close  cooperation  between  Singapore 
and  the  United  States  means  that  over 
120  US  ships  visit  Singapore  a  year, 
a  number  sure  to  rise  thanks  to  the 
new  Changi  aircraft  carrier  docking 
facility.  Many  of  these  ships  transit 
the  Malacca  Straits.  Numerous  other 
nations'  navies  with  whom  Singapore 
conducts  joint  naval  exercises  also 
transit  the  Malacca  Straits. 


Singapore's  worries  about  maritime 
terrorism  have  been  growing  for  some 
time,  spurred  on  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  Jemaah  Islamiah  cells  op- 
erating in  the  country  and  Al-Qaeda 
plans  to  attack  the  USS  Vincent  in  De- 
cember 2001  at  Changi  Port.39  Singa- 
pore greatly  worries  about  worst-case 
terrorist  scenarios  such  as  those  dis- 
cussed by  Michael  Richardson  in  his 
book  A  Time  Bomb  for  Global  Trade: 
Maritime-related  Terrorism  in  an  Age  of 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction.40  Terrorists 
who  sink  big  tankers  at  shallow  spots 
in  the  Phillips  Strait  and  terrorists  hi- 
jacking an  LNG  tanker  and  ramming 
the  Singapore  port  are  among  Singa- 
pore's greatest  fears. 

Tony  Tan,  Singapore's  Coordinat- 
ing Minister  for  Security  and  Defence, 
raised  these  concerns  at  the  influ- 
ential Shangri-La  Dialogue.41  High- 
lighting its  concerns  at  international 
fora  is  one  method  available  to  in- 
fluence Indonesia.  Singapore  is  able 
to  telegraph  to  Indonesia  and  Malay- 
sia, in  an  international  setting,  its 
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primary  concerns  for  security  in  the 
Strait.  This  reinforces  whatever  may 
be  said  in  bilateral  meetings  and 
emphasizes,  by  making  the  issue  pub- 
lic, that  Singapore  will  not  be  allow- 
ing this  issue  to  fade  away. 

Another  way  of  ensuring  this  issue 
does  not  fade  from  the  regional  agenda 
and  of  conveying  Singapore's  stance 
on  the  Straits  issue  is  by  hosting  and 
participating  in  joint  ventures.  For  in- 
stance, "Singapore  played  an  active 
role  in  the  drafting  of  the  Regional  Co- 
operation Agreement  on  Combating 
Piracy  and  Armed  Robbery  against 
Ships  in  Asia  (ReCAAP)  to  be  signed 
by  16  Asian  countries.  In  support  to 
this  process,  Singapore  has  offered  to 
host  the  Information  Sharing  Centre 
(ISC),  which  is  a  key  pillar  under  Re- 
CAAP. This  Centre  will  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  between  Re- 
CAAP members  relating  to  piracy 
and  armed  robbery  against  ships,  re- 
search and  best  practices."42 

Singapore  is  also  very  active  in  a 
regional  anti-piracy  program  led  by 
Japan  with  16  participating  nations. 
On  17  June  2004,  this  group  held  their 
first  meeting  on  maritime  terrorism. 
Singapore  conducts  trilateral  coast 
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guard  exercises  with  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Singapore  is  also  the 
only  South-East  Asian  nation  to  have 
signed  on  to  the  American-sponsored 
Proliferation  Security  Initiative,  aimed 
at  stopping  ships  suspected  of  trans- 
porting weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  and  their  components.  This 
indicates  even  more  strongly  Singa- 
pore's willingness  to  work  with  the 
US  and  Singapore's  commitment  to 
stopping  WMD  terrorism. 

Because  it  is  primarily  a  trading 
nation,  Singapore  is  also  greatly  con- 
cerned about  piracy  in  the  Straits. 
Piracy  harms  the  Singapore  economy, 
both  through  direct  costs  and  in  in- 
direct costs  such  as  higher  insurance 
premiums.  Before  terrorism  in  the 
Straits  had  become  a  prominent  issue, 
"marine  underwriters  in  London  and 
Singapore  expressed  concern  that 
they  may  have  to  start  charging  ad- 
ditional premiums  on  ships  transiting 
the  region,  given  the  high  incidence 
of  piracy  attacks  on  merchant  tonnage 
in  the  region."43  In  December  2003 
there  was  a  rise  dramatic  in  piracy  at- 
tacks in  the  Indonesian  waters  of 
the  Singapore  Strait.  Singapore  success- 
fully used  persuasion  to  "get  Indone- 
sia to  act  quickly  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  attacks  with  the  Indonesian  navy 
sending  in  a  special  task  force  to  the 
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area."44  This  is  one  indication  that  In- 
donesia can  be  successfully  influenced 
to  take  action  on  the  Malacca  Straits 
security  issues,  despite  the  challenges 
facing  it  in  terms  of  capacity  and  po- 
litical will.  Also,  Singaporean  officials 
such  as  Tony  Tan  have  also  made  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  see  a  clear 
dividing  line  between  pirates  and 
terrorism.    They  cite  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  motives  of  persons 
boarding  a  ship  beforehand,  and  the 
ease  with  which  terrorists  could  cloak 
themselves  as  pirates,  as  reasons  to 
tackle  both  issues  simultaneously. 

While  Singapore  is  concerned 
about  mamtaining  its  sovereign  rights, 
it  does  not  see  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  Malacca  Straits  as  a  threat 
to  these  rights,  in  the  way  that  Ma- 
laysia, and  to  a  lesser  extent  Indonesia, 
does.  This  not  only  gives  it  a  wider 
set  of  options  to  consider  in  securing 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  but  also  gives 
it  another  tool  for  applying  pressure 
to  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Because 
of  its  substantial  interests  Singapore 
is  the  most  vocal  of  all  the  littoral  na- 
tions in  calling  for  increased  security 
in  the  Straits,  particularly  a  solution 
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that  includes  parties  other  than  the 
littoral  states.  Tony  Tan  sums  up  their 
rationale  for  this:  "I  don't  see  the  point 
of  just  protecting  one  stretch  of  water- 
way when  another  stretch  is  com- 
pletely open  to  piracy  and  terrorist 
attacks."45  Singaporean  Defence  Min- 
ister Teo  Chee  Hean  has  cautioned 
that  the  three  nations  could  not  secure 
the  waterways  alone,  also  stating, 
"All  stakeholders  —the  interested  coun- 
tries and  their  military  enforcement 
agencies  and  port  authorities,  the 
shipping  community,  and  multilateral 
bodies,  such  as  the  International  Mari- 
time Organization —  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  a  part  in  the  security  ef- 
forts."46 

Similar  statements  about  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  the  importance 
of  safeguarding  the  Straits  from  ter- 
rorist attacks  have  come  from  Tony 
Tan,  Prime  Minister  Goh  Chok  Tong, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Lee  Yock  Suan. 
Public  statements  such  as  these  are 
another  means  beyond  bilateral  per- 
suasion that  Singapore  has  used  to 
influence  Indonesia.    At  the  beginning 
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of  the  Controversy  over  Adm.  Fargo's 
comments  Singapore  even  confirmed 
that  it  had  been  in  talks  with  the 
United  States  about  the  very  thing 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  were  pro- 
testing about.47  Singapore  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  a  close  ally  of  the 
United  States  and  would  prefer  Straits 
security  to  be  handled  by  more  than 
just  the  littoral  states. 

In  their  public  comments,  how- 
ever, Singaporean  officials  have  left 
open  the  possibility  that  they  will 
accept  security  solely  by  the  littoral 
states  if  it  is  up  to  Singapore's 
standards.  By  playing  off  sovereignty 
fears,  Singapore  has  been  hoping  to 
pressure  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  into 
devoting  more  resources,  diplomatic, 
bureaucratic,  police  and  military, 
into  counter-terror  and  counter-piracy 
initiatives  in  the  Malacca  Straits.  This 
tactic  seems  particularly  effective 
with  Indonesia  whose  officials  are 
aware  of  their  country's  shortcomings 
in  Straits  security  as  compared  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and  are 
conscious  of  the  possibility  that  if 
they  fail  in  their  mission  of  protect- 
ing the  Straits  then  another  party  will 
likely  take  over  that  responsibility. 

Now  we  will  examine  what,  if 
any,  have  been  the  outcomes  of 
Singapore's  various  influence  tactics 
on  Indonesia.    It  is  of  course  difficult 
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to  determine  whether  these  outcomes 
result  from  US',  Singapore's,  Malay- 
sia's or  Japan's  pressures.  Some  of 
the  latest  Indonesia  activity,  such  as 
setting  up  a  special  troop  to  patrol  the 
Straits  has  already  been  mentioned. 
One  of  the  outcomes  almost  certainly 
related  to  Singapore's  activities  are 
Indonesia's  suggestions  for  joint 
patrols  of  the  Malacca  Straits  by  the 
littoral  straits.  Indonesia  had  surely 
noted  Singapore's  publicly  stated 
preference  for  closer  cooperation 
amongst  the  littoral  states  and  felt  its 
proposal  would  be  well  received.  Ma- 
laysia later  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  accept  joint  patrols, 
opting  for  coordinated  patrols  with 
no  right  of  hot  pursuit.48 

Up  to  this  point  it  wouid  seem 
Singapore  has  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  forcing  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia to  make  Straits  security  a  higher 
priority  issue.  However,  it  has  failed 
in  its  goal  of  internationalizing  the 
security  of  the  Straits.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Indonesian  pledges,  which  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  they  translate 
into  action,  have  satisfied  Singapore's 
thirst  for  more  security  in  a  waterway 
that  is  absolutely  vital  to  its  existence. 
Undoubtedly,  Singapore  will  continue 
to  present  its  case  for  allowing  other 
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actors  to  have  a  hand  in  Straits 
security  through  various  multi-  and 
bi-lateral  fora. 

Japan 

While  the  United  States  and  Singa- 
pore have  been  stirring  the  pot  and 
swirling  up  controversy  around  se- 
curity in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Japan 
has  been  quietly  and  consistently 
working  on  the  issue  with  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia  using  is  own  brand  of 
soft-power,  money-based  assistance, 
and  persuasion.  Japan  was  actually 
one  of  the  first  countries  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  piracy  and  the  potential 
for  terrorism  in  the  Malacca  Straits 
post-9/11,  yet  the  world  rarely  hears 
of  this  because  of  their  soft-spoken, 
generally  non-public  approach.  Whe- 
ther this  has  led  to  any  real  improve- 
ments  in   Straits   security  remains 
debatable. 

Japan's  interests  in  the  Malacca 
Straits  are  primarily  economic.  The 
most  important  of  its  economic  in- 
terests is  the  huge  amount  of  oil  that 
passes  through  the  Straits  bound  for 
Japan.  Approximately  80%  of  Japan's 
oil  —without  which  Japan  simply 
cannot  live—  is  carried  through  the 
Straits.  Japan  consumes  over  5  million 
barrels  of  oil  every  single  day.  Imagine 
the  direct  aftermath  of  a  terror  attack, 
where  all  Malacca  Strait  oil  shipments 
to  Japan  are  cut  off  for  even  a  week. 
In  the  longer  term,  if  the  Straits  were 


closed,  or  insurance  premiums  were 
so  high  as  to  make  them  effectively 
unusable,  the  ships  would  be  forced 
to  use  the  Sunda  and  Lombok  Straits, 
which  are  SLOCs   that  have  been 
identified  as  having  inadequate  navig- 
ational aids  for  a  large  number  of 
ships.  This  new  route  would  add  an 
extra  1000  nautical  miles  to  the  trip 
to  Japan,  which  means  oil  prices  would 
rise  accordingly.  A  terrorist  attack 
that  shut  the  Straits  would  also  raise 
insurance  premiums  for  all  tankers, 
driving  the  price  of  oil  up  yet  further. 
With  Japan's  economy  only  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  a  decade-long 
recession,  a  sharp  rise  in  energy  prices 
is  the  last  thing  the  government  wants 
to  see.  Countering  maritime  terrorism 
in  the  Malacca  Strait  is  thus  a  fund- 
amental interest  for  Japan. 

Japan's  other  economic  interest  is 
the  large  number  of  ordinary  Japanese 
shipping  vessels  that  pass  through  the 
Malacca  Straits  and  are  subject  to  the 
dangers  of  piracy.  This  was  confirmed 
by  Japan's  secretary-general  of  oceans 
and  fisheries,  Andin  H  Taryoto  who 
explained  that,  "Japan's  interests  in 
assisting  with  securing  the  Malacca 
Straits  are  related  to  the  large  number 
of  Japanese   trade   vessels  passing 
through  the  strait."49  Japan  is  also 
concerned  about  a  ship  taken  over  by 
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pirates  becoming  a  threat  to  navigat- 
ional safety  if  it  is  left  to  motor  with- 
out guidance  after  pirates  have  tied  up 
the  crew  and  left  the  ship.  This  could 
result  in  a  number  of  unpleasant 
scenarios,  including  collisions  and  oil 
spills. 

Japan  has  long  recognized  its 
dependence  on  key  SLOCs  and  in 
order  to  protect  its  interests  in  the 
Malacca  Straits  it  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  initiatives.  By  early  2003 
Japan  was  already  approaching  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  joint  patrols  in 
the  Straits.  In  July  2003,  Malaysian 
Marine  Police  Commander  Muham- 
mad Muda  said,  "Japan  has  come 
to  my  office  several  times  talking 
about  the  issue,"50  Nevertheless,  Japan 
was  rebuffed  and  forced  to  consider 
alternatives  to  itsTown  troops  patrol- 
ling the  Straits.  However,  Japan's  ap- 
proach, because  of  its  quiet  non- 
public method,  did  not  generate  the 
same  kind  of  suspicion  and  tension 
that  the  American  proposal  did. 

Japan  has  a  far  more  capable 
navy  and  coast  guard  than  most 
Southeast  Asian  nations.  Despite  its 
decade  in  the  doldrums,  Japan  is 
still  the  world's  second  largest  eco- 
nomy  and   the   number   two  ODA 
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donor.  Japan  recognizes  one  of  the 
key  characteristics  of  Indonesia  that 
allow  it  to  be  influenced  on  the 
Malacca  Strait  issue,  i.e.,  its  lack  of 
maritime  security  capacity.  Japan 
also  knows  that  without  sustained 
engagement  on  its  part  the  issue  of 
security  in  the  Malacca  Strait  will 
cease  to  be  important.  This  was  parti- 
cularly true  before  Adm.  Fargo's  com- 
ments about  placing  the  Malacca 
Straits  at  the  top  of  South-East  Asian 
security  agenda. 

Since  receiving  a  'no'  on  Japanese 
patrols  in  the  Straits,  Japan  has  fo- 
cused on  building  capacity  in  the 
littoral  states,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
capability  itself  and  to  keep  the  states 
focused  on  the  issue.  Japan's  16- 
nation  coast  guard  working  group 
that  includes   both  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  was  initiated  for  these  pur- 
poses. On  10  December  2003  Japan 
pledged  to  help  Indonesia  "fight  sea 
piracy,  saying  keeping  sea-lanes  safe 
was    vital    for    regional  develop- 
ment."51  Prime    Minister  Junichiro 
Koizumi  even  discussed   the  issue 
with  Indonesian  President  Megawati 
saying  that  increased  international 
policing  was  needed  to  wipe  out  the 
pirate  scourge.52  Unfortunately,  as 
noted  by  Marcus  Hand,  "past  efforts 
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by  Japan  to  secure  the  wider  involve- 
ment of  user  states  in  funding  navig- 
ational safety  in  the  Malacca  Strait 
have  as  yet  failed  to  produce  any  con- 
crete results."53 

On  30  June  2004  Japan  again  indi- 
cated it  would  be  seeking  to  influence 
Indonesian  decision-making  on  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  issue  by  pledging 
assistance  in  the  form  of  facilities  and 
infrastructure.54  First  Secretary  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  Sagamoto,  indicated 
that  Japan  is  considering  sending 
Japanese  coast  guard  experts  to  Indo- 
nesia to  train  its  personnel  in  coun- 
ter-piracy and  counter-terrorism  me- 
asures. He  also  said  Japan  is  consid- 
ering buying  patrols  boats  for  the 
Indonesian  maritime  forces.  Sagamoto 
made  it  clea.r  that  Japan  has  a  strong 
wish  for  Indonesia  to  be  highly  com- 
mitted to  maritime  security.  However, 
it  will  base  its  level  of  funding  and 
assistance  on  the  effort  and  com- 
mitment that  Indonesia  displays  to 
fighting  the  menaces  of  piracy  and 
maritime  terrorism.  He  said  that 
Japan  understands  that  Indonesia 
has  been  trying  hard  to  fight  piracy, 
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but  to  date  it  has  simply  not  been 
enough.55 

It  is  unclear  what  effect  Japan's 
quiet  efforts  at  influencing  Indonesia 
to  become  more  involved  in  Straits 
security  has  had.  For  its  part,  Indo- 
nesia has  said  that  it  has  "yet  to 
make  any  decision  on  this  offer  of 
aid  from  Japan,  because  it  needs 
deeper  consideration  and  study."56 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  Indonesia 
is  as  yet  unwilling  to  commit  itself 
to  a  sustained  program  of  counter- 
piracy  and  counter-terrorism  in  the 
Straits  despite  its  recent  proposal  for 
joint  patrols  with  the  other  littoral 
states.  Should  Japan  feel  that  its 
tactics  of  quiet  diplomacy  and  fund- 
ing are  not  working  it  may  become 
more  vocal  in  supporting  Singapore's 
call  for  an  internationalization  of  se- 
curity in  the  Straits.  Japan  seems  un- 
likely to  allow  this  issue  to  fade  be- 
cause of  its  vital  interest  in  keeping 
the  Straits  open  and  safe. 

Malaysia 

Malaysia  is  one  of  the  key  players 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  security  debate 
because  approximately  half  of  the 
Strait  lies  in  Malaysian  territorial 
waters.  Unlike  the  other  countries 
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profiled,  Malaysia's  primary  interest 
is  that  the  Strait  is  maintaining  un- 
diluted sovereignty.  This  means  that 
Malaysia  has  become  the  main  road- 
block to  an  internationalization  of 
Strait  security,  and  its  influence  has 
kept  Indonesian  policy-makers  from 
diverging  far  from  Malaysia's  strict  line. 

With  a  history  of  colonialism  to 
overcome,  Malaysia  has  always  sought 
an  independent  foreign  policy,  one 
with  the  concepts  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty and  non-interference  at  its  heart. 
This  is  the  backdrop  against  which 
its  actions  concerning  the  Malacca 
Straits  issue  must  be  understood. 

Malaysia  has  three  different  inter- 
ests in  the  Malacca  Straits.  First  and 
foremost  is  its  interest  in  maintain- 
ing its  sovereignty  in  its  territorial 
waters.  To  Malaysian  officials  this 
means  keeping  all  foreign  powers, 
not  just  the  United  States,  out  of  Ma- 
laysian waters.  On  5  April  2004,  less 
than  a  week  after  Adm.  Fargo's  con- 
troversial comments,  "Malaysian  De- 
puty Prime  Minister  Najib  Tun  Razak 
said  ...  that  control  of  the  straits  was 
the  sovereign  prerogative  of  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  and  US  military  involve- 
ment was  not  welcome."57  This  is  just 
one  of  plethora  of  statements  made 
by    numerous    Malaysian  officials 
focusing  on  Malaysia's  sovereign  rights 
and  how  this  meant  that  under  no 
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circumstances  would  US  forces  be 
allowed  into  Malaysian  waters.  So 
vociferously  did  Malaysia  protest  the 
US  statements  and  so  obvious  was  US 
back-pedalling  that  it  appeared  the 
United  States  had  been  successfully 
pressured  by  a  much  smaller  coun- 
try. Whether  or  not  this  is  true  dep- 
ends, on  the  original  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  as  discussed  earlier  in 
the  article. 

Malaysia  realizes,  better  than  Indo- 
nesia does,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
undiluted  sovereignty  in  this  post- 
9/11  world  it  must  prove  itself  to 
be  a  capable  security  actor.  Incre- 
asingly able  security  forces  must  back 
up  sovereignty  rhetoric.  To  prove 
rtfat  it  has  the  capability  to  keep  its 
portion  of  the  Strait  safe,  Malaysia 
has  developed  a  new  maritime  agency 
that  will  take  overall  control  of  se- 
curity in  the  Malacca  Straits,  clarify- 
ing and  integrating  the  roles  of  the  11 
agencies  that  currently  have  a  hand 
in    the    security.58    The    agency  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  March 
2005.  Malaysia  has  also  committed  it- 
self to  having  six  new  patrol  frigates 
in  the  water  by  200759  and  is  con- 
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sidering  new  maritime  helicopters  as 
well.60  Most  recently  on  the  coun- 
ter-terrorism front,  Malaysia  has  re- 
cently opened  the  Southeast  Asian  Re- 
gional Centre  for  Counter-Terrorism 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  centre  was 
mooted  under  a  joint  pact  between 
ASEAN  and  the  United  States  and 
focuses  on  capacity-building,  human- 
resources  development  and  exchange 
of  information  to  counter  terrorism.61 
Malaysia  has  been  rewarded  for  its 
security  efforts  by  acknowledgements 
of  its  competence  from  various  actors 
including  the  International  Maritime 
Bureau  and  from  the  United  States. 

Malaysia's  second  interest  is  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  fundamentalist 
Islam,  closely  lined  with  Malaysia's 
interest  in  counter-terrorism.  Malaysia 
has  been  working  very  hard  at  coun- 
ter-terrorism and  has  become  a  key 
ally  of  the  United  States  on  this  front. 
Malaysia  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ar- 
rest 80  suspects  under  the  draconian 
Internal  Security  Act,  which  allows 
indefinite    detention   without  trial. 
However,  Malaysia  sees  harm,  rather 
than  benefit,  from  US  forces  being  de- 
ployed to  patrol  the  Malacca  Straits. 
On  8  June  2004,  Malaysian  Defence 
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Minister  Najib  Razak  stressed  that 
US  counter-terrorism  forces  in  the 
region  would  fuel  Islamic  fanaticism. 
Najib   further  commented   that  US 
military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
could  prove  to  be  a  magnet  for  the 
very  groups  Southeast  Asian  govern- 
ments are  wary  of.  As  evidence  of 
this,  analysts  point  to  how  the  US  oc- 
cupation in  Iraq  has  not  only  generated 
an  active  domestic  resistance  but  has 
also  led  to  suicide  bombings  within 
Iraq  and  actively  boosted  the  ranks  of 
terror  groups  in  the  Arab  region.62 
From  the  Malaysian  point  of  view, 
there  is  currently  no  terror  threat,  ma- 
ritime or  otherwise,  that  calls  for  the 
deployment  of  foreign  forces  into 
Malaysian  territory.    In  fact,  the  event 
most  likely  to  prompt  a  terrorist  at- 
tack in  the  Straits  is  the  very  deploy- 
ment of  foreign  forces  meant  to  stop 
them.  It  is  possible  that  in  looking  Out 
for  its  own  interests,  Malaysia  is  saving 
the  West  from  suffering  an  economic 
blow  in  the  Straits  at  the  hands  of  the 
terrorists. 

Malaysia's  third  interest  in  the 
Strait  is  economic.  Malaysia  is  a 
maritime  trading  nation  and  the  10th 
largest  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  Malaysia  and  the  United  States 
recently  signed  a  trade  and  invest- 
ment framework  agreement  (TIFA) 
aimed  at  breaking  down  trade  barriers 
and  increasing  trade  between  the  two 
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nations.63  The  Malacca  Strait,  just  as 
it  is  for  every  trading  country,  looks 
set  to  become  ever  more  important 
for  Malaysia  economically. 

This  economic  importance  means 
that  piracy  is  a  significant  issue  for 
Malaysia,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  amount 
of  resources  Malaysia  devotes  to  the 
issue,  some  of  which  are  described 
above.  Also  apparent  is  Malaysia's 
much  better  track  record  at  combat- 
ing piracy  when  compared  to  Indo- 
nesia. Malaysia  recognizes  that  com- 
bating threats  from  non-state  actors, 
such  as  pirates,  smuggles,  and  ter- 
rorists takes  multinational  cooperation. 
This  has  made  Malaysia  amenable 
to  all  sorts  of  suggestions  from  Singa- 
pore and  the  US,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  involve  a  compromise  on  sover- 
eignty. The  latest  possibilities  involve 
information  and  intelligence  exchange, 
training  aid  and  bilateral  maritime 
security  exercises.64 

Many  of  the  ways  that  Malaysia 
employs  its  influence  in  order  to  shape 
international  issues  to  its  liking  have 
already  been  described.  Chief  amongst 
these  are  strident  public  statements 
defending  Malaysia's  sovereign  rights 
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that  leave  open  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation short  of  foreign  troop  in- 
volvement. Malaysia  has  successfully 
pressured  the  United  States,  Singapore, 
Japan  and  Indonesia  into  accepting  its 
view  of  Malacca  Strait  security  con- 
cerning who  should  be  responsible 
for  it  and  how  those  responsibilities 
should  be  conducted.  Specifically  with 
reference  to  Indonesia  it  is  possible  to 
see  how  Indonesia  has  sought  to  mime 
many  of  Malaysia's  actions  and 
tailored  their  security  solutions  to  the 
Malaysian  framework  of  'cooperation 
alongside  inviolable  sovereign  bound- 
aries'. 

Indonesia's  reaction  to  Adm.  Far- 
go's  remarks  came  later  than  Malay- 
sia's and  only  after  Malaysia  had  be- 
gun to  include  Indonesia's  rights  in  its 
statements.  Likely  that  Indonesia  did 
not  want  to  be  upstaged  entirely  and 
felt  it  should  say  something.  After  Ma- 
laysia announced  its  new  maritime 
agency  and  received  praise  for  its  initi- 
ative, Adm.  Sondakh  attempted  to  re- 
plicate Malaysia's  initiate  with  the 
announcement  of  'special  troop',  as  has 
been  described  in  the  section  on  In- 
donesia. Malaysia's  clearly  superior 
maritime  capability  obviously  irritates 
the  Indonesian  navy  and  maritime 
police;  and   they  have  made  noise 
about  improving  the  Indonesia  capab- 
ilities ever  since  the  Malacca  Strait 
issue  came  to  prominence.  These  are 
useful  feelings  for  Malaysia  to  leverage 
because    Malaysia    knows    that  the 
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entire  Strait,  including  Indonesia's 
portion,  must  be  secure  in  order  for 
foreign  forces  to  be  kept  out.  Malaysia 
is  well  aware  of  Indonesia's  relative 
lack  of  capacity  and  political  will; 
hence,  it  has  successfully  sought  to 
encourage  Indonesia  to  become  more 
involved  in  Straits  security. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  result 
of  Malaysian  influence  came  after 
Indonesia  proposed  joint  patrols  in 
the  Malacca  Straits  by  the  littoral  states. 
At  first  Malaysia  appeared  to  accept 
the  proposal's  premise  when,  "Ma- 
laysian Deputy  Defense  Minister  Zai- 
nal  Abidin  Zin  described  the  idea  of 
joint  patrols  as  "very  good,"  but  said 
it  needed  further  study  "to  ensure  it 
makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  straits."65  However, 
within  days  Malaysia  was  saying  it 
would  not  accept  joint  patrols;  rather 
it  preferred  coordinated  patrols  but 
left  open  the  question  of  hot  pursuit. 

By  4  July  2004  Malaysia  stance  was, 
"No  sharing  of  vessels,  no  hot  pursuit. 
We  have  to  respect  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  national  sovereignty."66  What 
is  amazing  about  this  series  of  events 
is  that  Malaysia  not  only  gutted  In- 
donesia's proposal  but  actually  got 
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them  to  pretend  they  liked  it  this  way. 
"We  (the  three  countries)  have  our 
own  sea  territories  in  the  straits.  So 
we  had  better  carry  out  co-ordinated 
patrols  in  our  respective  territories," 
said  Indonesian  Foreign  Affairs  Min- 
ister Hassan  Wirajuda  following  the 
Malaysia  rejection  of  the  Indonesian 
plan.67  Malaysia  astutely  realized  that 
Indonesia  does  not  want  to  be  consid- 
ered out  of  step  with  its  regional  al- 
lies, nor  seen  to  be  more  supportive  of 
the  United  States  than  Malaysia. 

On  the  Malacca  Straits  issue  Ma- 
laysia gets  an  'A'  for  use  of  influence 
to  protect  its  interests  and  further  its 
maritime  security  capabilities.  Malay- 
sia got  everything  it  wanted  and  no- 
thing it  di  not.    Malaysia's  sovereignty 
is  completely  intact.  The  United  States 
and  Singapore  have  backed  away  from 
their  plans  to  internationalize  security 
in  the  Malacca  Strait  but  are  willing 
to  cooperate  in  intelligence-sharing 
and  bilateral  exercises.  Muslim  fund- 
amentalists have  no  additional  reasons 
to  undertake  attacks.  What  Indonesia 
has  decided  to  bolster  is  counter-piracy 
and    counter-terrorism  capabilities, 
but  within  a  framework  that  is  accep- 
table to  Malaysia.  At  least  for  now, 
it  appears  that  Malaysia  is  in  the 
policy  driver-seat  regarding  Malacca 
Strait  security. 
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CONCLUSION 

This  article  has  reviewed  the  inter- 
ests of  four  major  international  actors 
in  the  Malacca  Straits  and  how  they 
have  used  various  methods  of  influ- 
ence on  Indonesia  in  an  attempt  to 
further  these  interests.  The  complexity 
of  the  Malacca  Straits  is  noted  as  an 
entity  over  which  to  influence  an- 
other state,  given  its  difficult  natural 
characteristics,  its  identity  as  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  three  littoral  states, 
its  importance  as  world  trade  corridor, 
and  the  threat  perceptions  that  per- 
meate it  concerning  the  dangers  of 
piracy  and  maritime  terrorism.  This 
complexity  is  partly  what  is  respons- 
ible for  the  difficulties  the  interested 
parties  have  had  in  reaching  a  satis- 
factory security  arrangement. 

There  are  certain  characteristics 
that  the  four  influencing  states  — the 
US,  Japan,  Singapore,  and  Malaysia — 
should  focus  on  when  seeking  to  in- 
fluence Indonesia.  Key  characteristics 
included  Indonesia's  small  defence 
budget,  its  lack  of  maritime  security 
competence,  the  lack  of  political  will 
to  fight  piracy  or  belief  that  a  ma- 
ritime terror  threats  exists,  Indone- 
sia's strong  attachment  to  its  sovereign 
rights  (though  less  strong  than  Malay- 
sia's) and  Indonesia's  rediscovered 
yearning  for  recognition  on  the  interna- 
tional stage.  Each  of  these  character- 


istics had  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
influencing  powers. 

Economic  and  strategic  interests 
figure  highly  for  the  first  three  states, 
while  Malaysia  is  an  independent 
whose  primary  interest  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  sovereign  rights.  The  states 
were  variously  successful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  influence  each  other  and 
Indonesia.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the 
outcome  of  the  Malacca  Strait  security 
issue  and  any  use  of  influence  relating 
to  it  because  the  issue  is  an  on-going 
one.  It  appears  Malaysia  was  the  most 
able  at  applying  influence  to  Indone- 
sia in  protection  and  furtherance  of 
Malaysian  interests.  One  milestone  to 
look  out  for  in  the  future  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  initiatives  decided 
upon  by  the  US,  Singapore,  Japan,  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  to  see  if  they 
truly  increase  security  in  the  Malacca 
Straits. 

A  scenario  that  could  dramatically 
alter  the  security  equation  in  the  Strait 
is  a  successful  terrorist  attack.  Depend- 
ing on  the  severity  of  the  attack,  the 
littoral  states  could  have  difficulty 
relying  on  sovereign  right  as  a  way  to 
keep  foreign  forces  from  conducting 
Straits  patrols.  Strong  pressure  to  in- 
ternationalize Straits  security  would 
come  not  only  from  interested  states 
but  also  from  the  shipping  and  oil 
industries. 
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INTRODUCTION 

AS  a  consequence  of  the  Asian 
financial  crisis  in  mid  1997 
and  the  toppling  of  Presid- 
ent Soeharto  in  May  1998,  Indonesia 
has  transformed  itself  from  a  re- 
latively stable  centralized  and  auth- 
oritarian state  to  one  that  is  highly 
volatile.  Since  then,  Indonesia's  ter- 
ritorial integrity  has  been  uncertain. 
In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  un- 
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certainty,  diverse  post-Soeharto  govern- 
ments have  implemented  a  new  so- 
cietal framework  for  Indonesia.  The 
main  element  of  this  framework  con- 
sists of  a  national  program  of  eco- 
nomic decentralization  and  regional 
autonomy,  promulgated  in  April  1999 
by  the  Habibie  administration,  im- 
plemented in  January  2001  by  the 
Abdurrahman  Wahid  administration, 
and  unenthusiastically  sustained  by 
the  Megawati  Soekarnoputri  adminis- 
tration since  July  2001.  This  initiative 
has  among  other  things  led  many  In- 
donesians to  believe  that  the  national 
identity,  based  on  the  Pancasila  ideo- 
logy, nurtured  by  the  New  Order, 
has  lost  its  legitimacy  and  should  be 
replaced  by  — or  at  least  coexist  with — 
alternative  identities  that  have  their 
roots  in  local  culture  and  history.1 


Pancasila  refers  to  the  five  moral  prin- 
ciples: belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  national- 
ism, internationalism-humanism,  represent- 
ative government,  and  social  justice. 
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With  the  regime  change  in  May 
1998,  the  quest  for  local  and  even  re 
gional  identities  has  mushroomed 
throughout  the  country.  This  has  pro- 
duced a  multiplicity  of  localized  ident- 
ities, which  can  be  conceived  of  as 
a  new  set  of  tools  for  navigating  a 
turbulent  social  and  political  land- 
scape. Under  the  process  of  decen- 
tralization, localization  and  identity 
formation  are  much  more  important 
than  during  the  Soeharto  era.  One  re- 
ason for  this  is  that  the  coherence  of 
national  and  provincial  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted,  as  they  too 
are  being  reorganized,  or  even  re- 
invented, so  as  to  address  and  per- 
haps solve  the  current  social,  political, 
and  economic  crises. 

When  a  new  president  is  elected 
on  5  July  2004,  ethnic  and  religious  ties 
will  thus  be  as  important  as  traditional 
political  concerns.  Unlike  previous 
presidential  elections  — where  members 
of  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly 
alone  chose  the  president —  the  next 
president  will  be  decided  by  popular 
vote.  In  garnering  political  support 
local  and  regional  culture  affiliations 
are  thus  vitally  important  as  rallying 
points.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
North  Sulawesi  Province  in  eastern 
Indonesia,  which  is  the  focus  of  this 
paper. 

The  ways  in  which  the  provincial 
government   there  differentiates  it- 


self culturally  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  Jakarta  is  a  case  in  point. 
Provincial  leaders  use  culturally  im- 
puted political  profiling  as  a  way  of 
creating  a  sense  of  loyalty  towards 
the  province  while  at  the  same  time 
undermining  allegiance  to  the  cen- 
tral government  in  Jakarta.  This  is 
an  important  point,  considering  that 
North  Sulawesi  Province  is  Christian- 
dominated  and  has  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy for  Moslem  initiatives  that 
would  transform  Indonesia  into  a 
Moslem  state. 

(Re-)defining  local  identities  there- 
fore is  politically  motivated,  especially 
in  Outer  Indonesia  where  engaging 
local  groups  in  the  provincial  hinter- 
land is  essential  in  the  current  drive 
for  setting  up  new  provinces  and  re- 
gencies. These  political  inventions  do, 
however,  harbor  a  potential  back- 
lash. As  discussed  elsewhere  (Jacob- 
sen  2002a,  2002b),  much  of  the  political 
initiative  in  North  Sulawesi  Province 
comes  from  the  dominant  ethnic  group, 
the  Christian  Minahasa.  To  ensure 
their  political  predominance  over  other 
ethnic  and  religious  groups,  they  have 
nurtured  Minahasa  ethnicity.  A  close 
look  at  this  ethnic  label,  however,  re- 
veals it  as  a  Dutch  colonial  construct 
that  forced  the  amalgamation  of  re- 
lated cultural  and  language  groups. 
For  the  time  being,  the  underlying 
contradictions  of  this  artificial  ethnic 
construct  are  not  articulated  in  the 
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current  political  process  and,  as  such, 
constitute  dormant  social  and  political 
fault  lines.  However,  should  they  be- 
come activated,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's ideological  foundation  would 
be  jeopardized,  as  the  ethnic  label  'Mi- 
nahasa'  itself  would  become  con- 
tested ground,  thus  initiating  polit- 
ical counter-discourses  throughout  the 
province. 

An  example  of  the  fragility  of  such 
fault  lines  is  the  implementation  in 
January  2001  of  Law  No.  22  on  re- 
gional autonomy,  which  has  — para- 
doxically—  sparked  yet  another  round 
of  tensions  between  provinces  and  the 
central  government  in  Jakarta.  The 
dispute  centres  on  the  political  level  to 
which  autonomy  has  been  decentral- 
ized. For  reasons  about  which  we  can 
only  speculate,  it  has  not  been  the 
provincial  unit  to  which  autonomy 
has  been  devolved,  but  to  smaller  ad- 
ministrative units  such  as  regencies 
and  municipalities  within  individual 
provinces.  This  has,  unsurprisingly, 
triggered  competition  between  the 
three  governmental  levels  in  terms  of 
political  influence,  internal  revenue 
collection,  and  funding  from  the  cen- 
tral government.  As  a  result,  con- 
structive dialogue  between  adminis- 
trative levels  within  provinces  has 
become  difficult.  This  furthermore 
raises  the  question  of  how  the  prov- 
incial governments,  regencies  and 
municipalities  will  manage  and  op- 


erationalize  Law  No.  22  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  central  government. 
As  argued  below,  Law  No.  22  has 
strained  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  governance  within  each 
province  to  the  point  that  they  are 
almost  non-functional. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  background 
to  the  institutional  infighting  that 
currently  hampers  the  political  and 
economic  viability  of  many  prov- 
inces throughout  Indonesia,  this  paper 
will  concentrate  on  the  regional  auto- 
nomy aspects  of  the  national  decen- 
tralization program.  The  paper  opens 
with  a  short  overview  of  the  general 
background  for  initiating  the  national 
program  of  economic  decentralization 
and  regional  autonomy  from  a  na- 
tional political  perspective.  It  then 
moves  on  to  discuss  how  this  program 
has  been  received  in  North  Sulawesi 
Province  in  eastern  Indonesia.  Here 
a  critical  assessment  is  offered  on  how 
the  different  governmental  institut- 
ions relate  to  each  other,  and  in  parti- 
cular how  the  private  business  sector, 
conceived  of  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, regencies  and  municipalities  as 
the  main  engine  for  economic  growth, 
reacts  toward  this  institutional  infight- 
ing. The  paper  closes  with  a  discus- 
sion of  how  politics  of  ethnicity,  re- 
gional autonomy,  and  national  po- 
litical strategies  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo  influence  provincial  via- 
bility. 
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INTRODUCING  ECONOMIC  DE- 
CENTRALIZATION AND  RE- 
GIONAL AUTONOMY:  THE  IN- 
TENSIONS 

Given  the  centralized  nature  of  the 
New  Order  regime,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  the  national 
program  of  economic  decentralization 
and  regional  autonomy  was  a  necessity 
for  post-Soeharto  governments.2  It  was 
essential  for  four  main  reasons.  First, 
there  was  a  need  to  address  the  gen- 
eral political  and  economic  imbalances 
between  the  central  government  and 
the  provinces,  especially  those  in  the 
outer  regions.  This  imbalance  dates 
back  to  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
dependent Republic  of  Indonesia  in 
August  1945,  when  the  societal  found- 
ation for  the  unitary  state's  extraction 
of  natural  resources  from  the  outer 
regions  in  particular  was  imposed. 
Furthermore,  most  infrastructural  de- 
velopments took  place  in  Java,  parti- 
cularly in  Jakarta,  with  little  attention 
to  the  outer  regions.  The  New  Order 
regime  that  replaced  President  Soe- 
karno's  so-called  Guided  Democracy 
in  1965  barely  addressed  grievances 
from  outer  Indonesia.  Soekarno's  de- 
centralization policy  was  a  counter- 
measure  to  the  violent  outbursts  in  the 
provinces,  and  under  the  New  Order 
a  law  on  autonomy  for  the  regencies 


For  further  details  on  the  following 
paragraphs,  see  Aspinall  and  Fealy  2003:  1-11. 


was  also  discussed  at  length.3  These 
initiatives,  however,  were  only  en- 
dorsed by  Parliament  after  Soeharto 
was  forced  to  step  down  in  May  1998. 
The  highly  centralized  nature  of  In- 
donesian nation  building  has  thus 
not  been  addressed  with  the  result 
that  this  is  now  haunting  the  refor- 
masi  initiatives  in  post-Soeharto  In- 
donesia. 

Second,  besides  addressing  these 
old  political  and  economic  fault  lines, 
the  national  program  of  economic 
decentralization  and  regional  autonomy 
was  also  designed  to  initiate  a  dism- 
antling of  the  New  Order  society  it- 
self, politically  as  well  as  economic- 
ally. Promoting  regional  autonomy 
in  particular  can  be  conceived  of  as 
a  strategy  aimed  at  demolishing  the 
centralized  and  authoritative  top- 
down  structure  by  granting  more  room 
for  provincial  and  especially  regional 
political  manoeuvring  vis-h-vis  the 
central  government.  Economically, 
the  decentralization  of  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic means  and  grants  should  help 
initiate  development  plans  organized 
by  individual  provinces  and  regencies, 
thus  accommodating  local  grievances. 

A  third  reason  for  implementing 
a  program  of  decentralization  and 
regional  autonomy  is  to  engage  Outer 
Indonesia  in  the  current  restructuring 


Prof.  Adrian  B.  Lapian.  Personal  com- 
munication July  2002. 
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of  the  Indonesian  state  and  nation. 
It  is  thus  not  enough  for  provinces 
and  regencies  to  concentrate  on  their 
own  problems.  They  are  also  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  political 
reorganization  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion through,  for  example,  the  newly 
established  Regional  Representative 
Assembly,  thereby  ultimately  addres- 
sing the  historical  instigated  tension 
between  the  central  government  in 
Jakarta  and  the  provinces  in  the  outer 
regions.  The  program's  aim  is  to 
break  Jakarta's  monopoly  of  initiating 
and  executing  political  and  economic 
power. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant reason  behind  the  program  is 
to  contain  and  resolve  conflicts  locally 
and  thereby  enhancing  security  and 
political  stability.  This  means  that 
the  central  government  devolves  con- 
flict resolution  to  provincial,  regional, 
and  local  leaders.  This  reflects  the  view 
that  locals  can  deal  more  effectively 
with  local  conflicts. 

For  example,  in  January  2002,  leaders 
in  Ambon  asked  the  central  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Maluku,  as  they  believed  they  could 
manage  existing  conflict  themselves. 
This  was  in  response  to  reports  that 
elements  in  the  army  were  actively  eng- 
aged in  the  fighting  on  either  side 
thus  prolonging  communal  conflict. 
These  fears  were  realized  in  May  2002 
when  representatives  from  the  Java- 
based   and   army-sponsored  Laskar 


Jihad  movement  were  responsible  for 
a  new  round  of  violence.  Thus,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  involvement  of  external 
elements  in  fighting,  local  leaders  have 
been  empowered  to  deal  with  these 
conflicts.  This  effort  had  been  suc- 
cessful: warring  factions  in  the  Maluku 
conflict  signed  a  peace  agreement  in 
the  South  Sulawesian  town  of  Malino, 
the  so-called  Malino  Agreement  II, 
in  February  2002.  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian leaders  from  Poso  in  Central  Sula- 
wesi, thus  ending  the  conflicts  there, 
signed  the  first  Malino  Agreement 
in  December  2001.  These  locally  in- 
itiated agreements,  although  fragile, 
still  hold  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  unless  external  elements  ignite 
new  tensions  in  the  region. 

These  four  main  reasons  for  im- 
plementing the  national  program  on 
economic  decentralization  and  re- 
gional autonomy  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  idea  of  knitting  together  a 
restructured  and  coherent  Indonesia. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  post-Soeharto 
Indonesian  administrations  have  taken 
proactive  measures  to  engage  the  outer 
provinces  and  regencies  in  formulat- 
ing a  new  Indonesia. 

THE  REALITY  OF  INTRODUCING 
ECONOMIC  DECENTRALIZATION 
AND  REGIONAL  AUTONOMY: 
IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  AND 
PROBLEMS 

In  critically  evaluating  the  national 
program  on  economic  decentralization 
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and  regional  autonomy  three  years 
after  its  implementation  in  January 
2001,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
towards  duplicating  national  elite 
politics  at  the  provincial  level.  In 
other  words,  most  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  still  maintain  an  inclinat- 
ion towards  New  Order  policies.  Many 
politicians  and  top  bureaucrats  still 
go  to  Jakarta  to  solve  local  political 
and  developmental  problems.  They 
thus  continue  to  look  towards  the 
central  government  for  guidance  and 
support  instead  of  trying  to  resolve 
problems  within  the  context  of  the 
local  political  environment.  Develop- 
ing a  regional  or  provincial  loyalty 
that  is  capable  of  replacing  a  centralist 
outlook  is  thus  "essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

This  predicament  links  to  another 
one  concerning  the  (re-)creation  of 
civil  society  in  the  outer  regions.  Both 
political  and  civil  consciousness  were 
effectively  curbed  by  the  New  Order 
government  through  ideological  means 
such  as  the  concept  of  the  'floating 
masses'  and  P4  courses,4  both  of  which 
indoctrinated  a  citizenry  with  the  na- 
tionalist virtues  of  Pancasila  (Sullivan 
1991,  12).  The  idea  of  the  'floating 


The  term  'floating  masses'  refers  to 
the  de-politicization  of  the  rural  population 
in  particular.  P4  is  a  reference  to  the  four 
P's  in  the  Indonesian  name  for  the 
course;  Pedoman,  Penghayatan  dan  Peng- 
amalan  Pancasila,  which  translates  as  'Guide 
to  the  Realisation  and  Application  of  Pan- 
casila'. The  P4  course  was  especially  de- 
signed for  those  employed  in  state  con- 
trolled institutions  and  organizations. 


masses'  and  P4  courses  excluded  people 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  from 
participating  in  the  political  process, 
and  as  a  result  the  state  became  the 
sole  developer  and  implementer  of 
political  initiatives  and  development 
schemes.  Changing  the  mind-set  these 
ideas  promoted  is  necessary  in  order 
to  encourage  people  to  participate  in 
the  current  restructuring  of  the  Indo- 
nesian state  and  nation.5 

The  before  mentioned  nationwide 
quest  for  identity  and  cultural  roots, 
which  began  not  long  after  May  1998, 
can  be  understood  partly  as  a  response 
to  the  (re-)  introduction  of  civil  lib- 
erties initiated  by  the  interim  pres- 
ident, Habibie,  in  mid  1998,  and  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  national  program 
of  economic  decentralization  and  re- 
gional autonomy  initiated  in  April 
1999.  Both  initiatives  have  created 
new  spaces  in  which  an  increasing 
interest  in  culture  and  local  history  has 
resulted  in  a  growing  politicization  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Indonesian 
population.  However,  they  have  also 
revived  old  and  dormant  tensions  and 
splits  within  some  provinces  and  re- 
gencies. For  example,  the  former  re- 
gency of  Gorontalo  in  North  Sulawesi 
Province  in  eastern  Indonesia  has  be- 
come a  new  province  (Jacobsen  2002a), 
and  Pviau  Province  in  western  Indonesia 
has  now  split  into  two  provinces  (Wee 
2002).  The  tendency  of  establishing 


5For  further  details,  see  Ryaas  2003:  63-71. 
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new  provinces  and  regencies  seems 
to  be  nationwide,  as  it  can  also  be  ob- 
served in  North  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Ma- 
lukus,  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  perhaps  least  discussed 
reasons  behind  the  creation  of  new 
provinces,  regencies  and  municipal- 
ities is  the  way  in  which  the  regional 
autonomy  aspects  of  the  national  de- 
centralization program  have  or  rather 
have  not  been  implemented.  The  cen 
tral  government's  decentralization  ef- 
forts have  focussed  on  the  regencies 
and  municipalities  thereby  positioning 
the  provinces  in  a  societal  limbo.  Sa- 
tish  Mishra,  from  the  United  Nations 
Development   Program/United  Na- 
tions Support  Facility  for  Indonesian 
Recovery  (UNDP/UNSFIR),  has  com- 
mented that  regional  autonomy  is  all 
but  ineffective,  as  both  the  central  and 
local  administrations  have  lost  their 
sense  of  direction*6  According  to  him, 
both  levels  concentrate  too  much  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  regional  auto- 
nomy rather  than  focusing  on  civil  and 
social  rights,  which  is  required  to  re- 
empower  civil  society  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards shedding  the  New  Order  mind- 
set and  thus  paving  the  way  for  real- 
izing an  Indonesian  version  of  a  de- 
mocratic state. 

Other  observers  like  Arya  Abhiseka 
from  the  Jakarta  Post7  originally  hoped 


that  the  decentralization  of  power  and 
services  would  increase  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  as  well  as  improve  the 
quality  of  public  services.  However, 
these  hopes  died  as  soon  as  conflicts 
between  the  central  and  regional  ad- 
ministrations broke  out,  which  heigh- 
tened the  confusion  for  many  people 
over  whom  to  turn  to  for  guidance  in 
governmental  matters.  Abhiseka  fur- 
ther mentioned  that  business  has  also 
been  affected  by  this  uncertainty.  First, 
the  uncertainty  has  resulted  in  con- 
fusing and  conflicting  channels  of  com- 
munication to  tjie  provincial  and  re- 
gional authorities.  Second,  the  level  of 
expenditure  of  doing  business  locally 
has  almost  spiralled  out  of  control. 
These  problems  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed below,  but  for  the  moment  it 
suffices  to  cite  Agung  Pambudi  from 
the  Indonesian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  who  recently  said  that 
various  business  sectors  were  reluctant 
to  invest  in  several  regions  due  to 
'double  billing'.  By  which  he  meant 
new  legal  levies  imposed  by  local  ad- 
ministrations on  top  of  the  old  taxes 
and  levies  charged  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment.8 

This  leads  us  to  yet  another  prob- 
lem namely  the  central  government's 
attempts  to  revise  Law  No.  22.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  Minister  for  Regional 


Jakarta  Post,  21  March  2003. 
7 Jakarta  Post,  21  March  2003. 


Jakarta  Post,  21  March  2003. 
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Autonomy  Ryaas  Rasyid,  there  is 
no  need  for  a  revision  of  laws,  but 
for  more  support  from  the  central 
government  in  the  form  of  government 
regulations  and  presidential  decrees. 
According  to  the  central  government 
Law  No.  22  has  to  be  revised  so  as  to 
reduce  the  regional  administration's 
control  over  natural  and  financial  re- 
sources-. This  is  interpreted  as  the  cen- 
tral government  is  not  prepared  to 
hand  over  parts  of  its  authority  to  the 
regional  administrations  and  that 
the  Megawati  administration  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  hierarchy 
between  provinces,  regencies,  and 
municipalities. 

The  following  section  discusses 
the  apparent  lack  of  trust  between  the 
provincial  authorities  and  the  central 
government.  It  then  moves  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  growing  problems  of  inter- 
provincial  communication  between 
the  provincial  government,  regencies 
and  municipalities  using  North  Sula- 
wesi Province  as  a  case  study.  The 
discussion  consists  of  two  interdepend- 
ent grids.  The  first  is  a  business-related 
grid  constituting  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Integrated  Economic  De- 
velopment Zone:  Manado-Bitung  (the 
Manado-Bitung  KAPET),  the  North 
Sulawesi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 


Together  with  the  political  analyst 
Andi  Malarangeng,  Rasyid  is  one  of  the 
two  main  persons  responsible  for  drafting 
Law  No.  22.  Malarangeng  and  Rasyid  also 
drafted  Law  No.  25  on  fiscal  balance. 


Industry,  and  the  Provincial  Coordin- 
ating Board  of  Investment  and  Re- 
gional Cooperation.  All  three  are  eng- 
aged in  facilitating  the  development 
of  a  private  business  infrastructure  in 
the  province.  The  second  grid  consists 
of  the  relationship  between  the  three 
provincial  governmental  levels;  that 
is,  the  provincial  government,  regen- 
cies, and  municipalities.  Combined, 
these  two  grids  constitute  the  basic 
provincial  and  regional  environment 
in  which  the  private  business  sector 
is  expected  to  thrive.  A  more  subtle 
aim  of  these  grids  is  for  the  private 
sector  to  co-finance  the  overall  polit- 
ical vision  for  economic  development 
in  the  province.  Before  going  into 
detail  here,  however,  it  is  important  to 
take. a  closer  look  at  how  North  Sula- 
wesi perceives  itself  in  the  post-Su- 
harto era. 

NORTH  SULAWESI  PROVINCE 
IN  POST-SOEHARTO  INDONESIA10 

Most  politicians,  academics  and 
intellectuals  in  North  Sulawesi  saw 
the  implementation  of  the  national 
program  of  economic  decentralization 
and  regional  autonomy  as  a  political 
concession  towards  the  original  ob- 
jectives behind  the  Permesta  rebellion 
in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s.11 


10The  following  is  based  on  fieldwork 
in  March-April  2002. 

11For  details  on  the  Permesta  rebellion, 
see  Harvey  (1977). 
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At  that  time,  the  main  issue  was  to 
address  and  adjust  the  imbalance  be- 
tween the  centralist  government  in 
Jakarta  and  Outer  Indonesia,  and  es- 
pecially between  Jakarta  and  North 
Sulawesi.  The  ultimate  goal  was  to  in- 
troduce or  at  least  to  suggest  the  in- 
troduction of  a  federal-like  system  to 
replace  the  unitary  state  implemented 
by  the  Soekarno  government.  The  re- 
bellion was  crushed  by  the  Indonesian 
army,  which  then  turned  North  Sula- 
wesi Province  and  the  Minahasa  re- 
gency in  particular  into  a  political 
backwater  during  the  following  de- 
cades. 

For  the  post-Soeharto  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  North  Sulawesi,  the  na- 
tional program  was  a  signal  from  the 
central  government  that  it  could  go 
ahead  with  an  economic  revitalization 
program  by  invigorating  the  quiescent 
East  ASEAN  Growth  Area  (Brunei, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philippines /BIMP- 
EAGA), 12  which  was  established  in 
March  1994  in  Davao  City,  the  Philip- 
pines.13 The  agency  assigned  to 
breathe  new  life  into  BIMP-EAGA  was 
the  Manado-Bitung  KAPET.  This  pro- 


12The  East  ASEAN  Growth  Area  con- 
sists of  Brunei  Darussalam,  Sarawak,  Kali- 
mantan, Sulawesi,  Papua  and  the  Malukus 
in  Indonesia,  the  Federal  Territory  of  La- 
buan  and  Sabah  in  Malaysia,  and  Mindanao 
and  Palawan  in  the  Philippines,  hence 
BIMP-EAGA. 

"Report  of  the  BIMP-East  ASEAN  Busi- 
ness Council,  8-9  August  2002,  Manado, 
North  Sulawesi. 


gram  is  initiated  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  results  from  an  early 
1998  decision  to  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Outer  Indone- 
sia. It  was  an  effort  to  conform  to  the 
state  guideline  policies  on  balancing 
east-west  growth,  and  resulted  in  a  na- 
tional spatial  plan  that  identified  111 
areas  throughout  Indonesia  design- 
ated as  Integrated  Economic  Devel- 
opment Zones.  The  goyernment  pro- 
vided Eastern  Indonesia  with  13  zones. 
Sulawesi  received  four,  one  in  each 
of  its  four  provinces.  The  Manado- 
Bitung  KAPET  in  North  Sulawesi 
was  established  in  1998  through  Pres- 
idential Decree  number  14/ 199. 14  It 
encompasses  the  municipalities  of 
Manado,  Bitung  and  Tomohon  together 
with  the  majoritv  of  regencies  and 
districts  in  Minahasa  regency.15 


14KAPET:  Manado-Bitung  Integrated 
Economic  Development  Zone.  Leaflet  No. 
1,  May  2000. 

15The  southern  districts  in  Minahasa  to- 
gether with  the  other  three  regencies  in 
North  Sulawesi,  Bola'ang-Mongondow, 
Sangihe,  and  Talaud,  have  been  excluded 
in  this  connection.  This  is  because  the  main 
idea  behind  KAPET  is  to  develop  an  area 
to  function  as  an  economic  dynamo  for  the 
rest  of  the  province.  Furthermore,  this  part 
of  North  Sulawesi  Province  is  the  most 
developed  in  terms  of  economic  infrastruc- 
ture, health  and  education  systems,  trans- 
portation and  road  facilities,  together  with 
an  abundant  well-qualified  workforce.  In 
addition  there  are  four  universities  and  se- 
veral high  schools  in  this  area.  Taken  to- 
gether, this  part  of  North  Sulawesi  Province 
has  most  of  the  overall  infrastructure  to  sup- 
port the  Manado-Bitung  IEDZ  program. 
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In  order  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  in  the  province,  the  Sam  Ratu- 
langi  International  Airport  outside 
Manado  has  been  upgraded,  and  aside 
from  the  already  established  routes 
to  Singapore  and  Davao  City  in  the 
Southern  Philippines,  it  is  now  capable 
of  servicing  mega-cities  such  as  Ma- 
nila, Taipei,  Tokyo,  and  Hong  Kong. 
Furthermore,  the  deep-sea  port  at  Bi- 
tung  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mi- 
nahasa  is  currently  being  upgraded 
to  meet  international  standards.  This 
includes  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
tainer terminal  with  expected  links  to 
especially  Singapore.  It  is  anticipated 
to  be  fully  operational  in  2007.  Ma- 
nado is  also  the  provincial  capital  and 
thus  constitutes  the  political  and  ad- 
ministrative centre  for  the  province. 
Thus,  KAPET  (Kawasan  Pembangunan 
Ekonotni  Terpadu)  activities  contribute 
towards  concentrating  the  point  of  po- 
litical and  economical  activity  in  and 
around  Minahasa  regency,  reducing 
the  rest  of  the  province,  that  is,  the 
regencies   of  Bola'ang-Mongondow, 
Sangihe,  and  Talaud,  to  pools  of  natural 
and  human  resources. 

The  political  aim  of  accelerating 
the  provincial  economic  growth  is  to 
make  North  Sulawesi  a  hub  of  na- 
tional as  well  as  international  trade 
and  transportation.  The  strategy  is  to 
move  the  present  centre  for  interna- 
tional trade  and  transport  from  Ma- 
kassar in  South  Sulawesi  Province  to 
Manado,  and  in  particular  to  Bitung, 
in  North  Sulawesi  Province  so  that 


it  becomes  the  main  international  exit 
and  entry  point  in  Eastern  Indonesia. 
This  will  re-define  North  Sulawesi 
Province  as  an  eastern  'gatekeeper'. 
North  Sulawesi  will  control  trade  and 
transport  in  and  out  of  eastern  Indo- 
nesia, thereby  managing  the  access  to 
the  domestic  as  well  as  the  growing 
Southeast  Asian  market.  This  will  be 
especially  important  with  regard  to 
BIMP-EAGA. 

A  more  subtle  aim  is,  however,  to 
make  North  Sulawesi  Province  eco- 
nomically and  politically  less  dependent 
on  the  central  government  thus  enabl- 
ing it  to  rethink  its  position  in  Indo- 
nesia in  case  the  central  government 
moves  towards  making  Indonesia  a 
Moslem  state.  This  means  that  North 
Sulawesi  will  only  feel  itself  commit- 
ted to  the  'Indonesia  project'  as  long 
as  its  national  ideological  platform 
is  based  upon  Pancasila.  Should  the 
central  government  change  its  ideo- 
logical outlook  and  introduce  the  so- 
called  Jakarta  Charter16  into  the  con- 
stitution and  thus  de  facto  push  In- 
donesia towards  an  Islamic  state,  then 


During  the  constitutional  debates  in 
1945,  'seven  words'  were  briefly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution,  but  soon  there- 
after deleted.  These  seven  words  later  be- 
came known  as  the  Jakarta  Charter,  and 
their  'illegal'  deletion  a  cause  for  concern 
for  formalist  Moslems.  They  were  a  sup- 
plement to  the  first  principle  of  the  na- 
tional ideology  Pancasila,  the  one  that  de- 
clares belief  in  'the  One  Supreme  God'. 
The  Jakarta  Charter  remains  widely  under- 
stood as  obliging  the  state  to  implement 
Islamic  law  among  Moslems  (Platzdasch 
2001,  2). 
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North  Sulawesi  will  reconsider  its  pos- 
ition. It  will  look  for  other  options  by 
creating  closer  ties  with  like-minded 
regions  within  the  eastern  part  of  South- 
east Asia. 

BEYOND  THE  ECONOMIC  VI- 
SIONS: REGIONAL  AUTONOMY 
AND  INTER-PROVINCIAL  RI- 
VALRY 

As  mentioned  above,  the  main  pro- 
vincial political  and  economic  vision 
for  the  development  of  North  Sula- 
wesi is  based  on  a  concerted  effort  to 
link  the  internationally  oriented 
BIMP-EAGA  with  Manado-Bitung 
KAPET,  a  more  locally  oriented  eco- 
nomic development  program.  What  is 
the  reality  behind  these  programs 
and  how  are  they  performing  individu- 
ally as  well  as  in  concert? 

In  relation  to  the  BIMP-EAGA 
growth  triangle,  it  seems  the  vision  is 
overshadowing  reality.  Several  big 
projects  are  planned  and  many  official 
meetings  involving  all  parties  within 
the  BIMP-EAGA  have  been  organized, 
but  when  it  comes  to  action  and  pro- 
ject implementation  nothing  much  has 
happened.  For  example,  according  to 
the  latest  report  from  the  BIMP-EAGA 
business  council  in  August  2002,  the 
growth  area  continues  to  operate  under 
less  than  ideal  conditions  for  business 
people  and  investors.  Four  main  prob- 
lems are  identified.  First  is  the  security 
environment,  especially  after  the  11 
September  2001  incident.  Since  then 


markets  have  become  more  volatile  and 
the  threats  of  terrorist  attacks  have 
made  people  and  investors  wary  about 
traveling  in  the  region. 

Second  is  a  perception  that  the  of- 
ficial environment  is  not  very  con- 
ducive for  investors.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  official  rhetoric  of 
support  and  how  the  regional  govern- 
ments have  acted  as  facilitators  for 
business.  In  fact,  accomplishments 
have  been  limited  and  only  few  joint 
ventures  from  within  the  growth  area 
have  been  undertaken,  despite  the  fact 
that  BIMP-EAGA  has  existed  for  eight 
years. 

The  third  point  is  a  lack  of  busi- 
ness confidence  in  the  growth  area. 
As  a  remedy,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  (ADB)  and  representatives  from 
the  BIMP-EAGA  have  in  a  series  of 
meetings  during  2001  and  2002  ident- 
ified greater  promotion  and  exchanges 
of  information  about  BIMP-EAGA 
activities  among  small  and  medium 
size  enterprises  (SMEs)  in  the  area. 

The  fourth  and  final  problem  ident- 
ified is  the  lack  of  enhancement  of  in- 
ternal BIMP-EAGA  trade  linkages. 
The  report  states  that  regular  trade 
within  BIMP-EAGA  will  not  flourish 
if  the  central  governments  in  the  re- 
gion continue  to  do  little  to  change  the 
existing  pattern  wherein  BIMP-EAGA 
ports  merely  serve  as  feeders  for  na- 
tional hubs  outside  BIMP-EAGA.  The 
BIMP-EAGA  council  thus  needs  help 
from  the  BIMP-EAGA  governments 
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in  the  form  of  positive  intervention  to 
change  this  established  shipping  pat- 
tern. The  report  recommends  that  gov- 
ernments designate  selected  ports 
from  within  their  respective  BIMP- 
EAGA  jurisdictions  as  BIMP-EAGA 
gateway  ports  exempted  from  taxation 
and  other  levies. 

The  report  concludes  that  global- 
ization makes  it  imperative  that  the 
private  sector  within  BIMP-EAGA 
thinks  and  acts  sub-regionally  and  re- 
gionally in  order  to  stay  globally  com- 
petitive. BIMP-EAGA  faces  many  ob- 
stacles however.  The  report  suggests 
that  BIMP-EAGA  governments  need 
to  play  a  more  active  and  catalytic  role 
if  all  the  aspirations  of  this  sub-region 
are  to  be  realized.  In  essence,  it  states 
that  BIMP-EAGA  is  not  functioning, 
that  the  private  sector  does  not  trust  it, 
and  that  BIMP-EAGA  governments  do 
not  care.  One  reason  for  the  latter 
could  be  that  ASEAN+3,  that  is,  ASEAN 
in  conjunction  with  mainland  China, 
Japan  and  Korea  are  currently  trying 
to  set  up  a  free-trade  region,  the  so- 
called  ASEAN  Free  Trade  Area  (AFTA), 
which  is  expected  to  be  fully  opera- 
tional in  2015.  Agreements  like  AFTA 
could  have  a  pre-empting  effect  on 
BIMP-EAGA  project  thus  making  it 
redundant! 

What  then  of  KAPET,  the  nationally 
initiated  local  economic  dynamo  for 
pushing  BIMP-EAGA  forward?  As  al- 
ready mentioned  KAPET  was  estab- 


lished in  1998  and  designed  to  beef  up 
economic  development  in  Outer  Indo- 
nesia in  particular.  Its  main  function  is 
to  provide  a  conducive  business  in- 
frastructure and  to  act  as  a  facilitator 
for  private  business  initiatives,  not 
only  within  the  so-called  'bonded 
zone'  or  economic  free- trade  zones  like 
the  one  just  south  of  Bitung,  but  through- 
out the  area  that  KAPET  covers.  Enter- 
prises joining  KAPET  are  provided 
with  a  business  licence  for  use  in  the 
KAPET  area  together  with  reduced 
government  levies  and  other  infra- 
structural  services  so  as  to  provide 
them  with  a  smooth  start. 

When  first  established,  KAPET  was 
a  central  government  agency  work- 
ing in  Outer  Indonesia.  This  was  also 
the  case  after  Soeharto's  fall  in  May  1998, 
and  the  implementation  of  the  na- 
tional decentralization  program  in 
January  2001.  Today,  KAPET  is  still 
an  agency  funded  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, working  within  an  auto- 
nomous and  decentralized  provincial 
environment.  In  the  second  half  of 
2002,  KAPET  was  evaluated  by  the 
central  government  together  with  the 
other  12  KAPET  institutions  in  east- 
ern Indonesia.  Seven  of  those,  includ- 
ing the  one  in  North  Sulawesi,  received 
fine  marks  and  was  thus  given  the 
green  light  to  continue  operating.17 


17Daniel  Pesik,  North  Sulawesi  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Personal  com- 
munication March  2002. 
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According  to  KAPET,  however,  over 
the  next  couple  of  years  the  central 
government  will  gradually  reduce  its 
funding  of  KAPET,  as  it  expects  that 
the  provincial,  regional  and  munici- 
pality authorities  will .  increase  their 
contributions  to  it.  This  is  in  keeping 
with   the   national  decentralization 
program.  This  means  that  during  the 
next  few  years  KAPET  will  gradu- 
ally be  dismantled.  As  a  consequence 
the  management  board  of  KAPET  in 
North  Sulawesi  is  already  working 
on  an  alternative  solution.  It  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  strategy  that  will 
sustain  the  institution  by  transform- 
ing it  into  a  semi-private  holding  com- 
pany that  is  to  function  as  a  business 
facilitator.  The  provincial  government, 
the  regencies,  and  municipalities  to- 
gether with  private  investors  from  the 
local,  national,  and  international  busi- 
ness environment  are  expected  to 
sponsor  the  new  company.  The  new 
holding  company  would  cover  the 
same  area  as  the  present  KAPET  and 
still     administer    the  government 
owned  'bonded  zone'  by  leasing  sect- 
ions of  it  out  to  private  investors.  It 
is  believed  that  an  institution  like 
KAPET  is  a  necessity  for  North  Sula- 
wesi Province  because  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable for  attracting  local,  national 
and  international  enterprises. 

As  part  of  their  survival  strategy 
representatives  from  Karpet  emphasised 
the  strategic  geo-commercial  position 
of  North  Sulawesi  in  terms  of  access 
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and  transport  in  and  out  of  Indonesia. 
A  representative  who  mapped  out  this 
vision  presented  a  series  of  slides 
showing  arrows  emanating  from 
North  Sulawesi  Province  towards  des- 
tinations throughout  Southeast  Asia 
and  beyond.  Interestingly,  there  were 
no  slides  showing  from  where  in 
eastern  Indonesia  the  goods  to  be  dis- 
tributed internationally  would  ori- 
ginate. Nor  did  the  slides  clarify  where 
imported  goods  would  be  sold.  A 
hub,  as  many  local  planners  imagine 
North  Sulawesi  to  be  eventually,  is 
theoretically  a  point  of  intersection 
from  where  goods  are  distributed 
domestically  as  well  as  internationally. 
At  present,  it  seems,  only  one  half  of 
this  dual  function  has  been  imagined. 

When  comparing  KAPET's  interna- 
tional ambitions  with  those  of  BIMP- 
EAGA,  several  informants  from  KA- 
PET  stated  that  the  latter  was  onJy  a 
dream,  a  fantasy.  As  such  they  did 
not  see  the  activities  of  KAPET  as 
complementary  to  those  of  BIMP- 
EAGA.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  that  during  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence  BIMP-EAGA  has  not  ao 
complished  anything  of  importance. 
The  multilateral  vision  that  lay  at 
its  core  has  only  been  applied  to  a 
handful  of  realized  projects,  and  they 
could  just  as  well  have  been  achieved 
outside  the  framework  of  BIMP-EAGA. 
The  preferred  way  of  doing  business 
even  within  BIMP-EAGA  is  by  bilateral 
trade  agreements.  This  is  the  only  way 


forward  according  to  representatives 
from  KAPET.  As  a  whole,  they  re- 
garded BIMP-EAGA  as  without  any 
real  relevance  in  terms  of  international 
business.  KAPET  is  in  a  better  position 
to  promote  such  relations,  as  they 
are  more  specialized  and  thus  more 
flexible  than  the  complex  transna- 
tional BIMP-EAGA.  KAPET  is  also 
deeply  committed  to  the  integration 
of  North  Sulawesi  into  the  global 
economy  but  on  a  bilateral  ticket.  Mul- 
tilateral business  endeavors  would 
be  much  stronger  if  they  were  con- 
ducted within  the  established  frame- 
work of  APEC  and  ASEAN  together 
within  a  future  AFTA. 

A  rarely  discussed  but  important 
business  facilitator  in  North  Sulawesi 
is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  A  representative  from  the 
latter  made  a  rather  sharp  distinction 
between  KAPET  and  the  Chamber 
of   Commerce.   The    former  works 
mainly  with  foreign  (that  is,  outside 
North  Sulawesi)   and  international 
business  interests.  The  latter  mainly 
takes  care  of  local  and  provincial  busi- 
ness interests.  It  was  stressed  that 
KAPET,  as  a  nationally  sponsored 
institution,  does  not  work  outside  the 
area  it  is  expected  to  cover.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  privately  sponsored  organization, 
which  has  a  wide  network  of  sub-re- 
gional offices,  reaching  every  district, 
regency  and  municipality  in  the  pro- 
vince. 
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The  difference  between  the  two  is 
further  amplified  by  the  fact  that 
KAPET  institutions  cover  only  111 
locations  in  Outer  Indonesia,  where- 
as Chamber  of  Commerce  institutions 
can  be  found  throughout  the  country. 
Additionally,  KAPET  institutions  have 
only  existed  since  January  1998,  where- 
as the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  35 
years!  The  representative  claimed  that 
most  local  SMEs  have  stopped  using 
KAPET    and    turned    towards  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  because  the 
latter  is  better  informed  about  local 
conditions     and    furthermore  has 
greater  experiences  in  almost  all  busi- 
ness  sectors   within   the  province. 
KAPET  was  furthermore  criticized 
for  failing  to  provide  the  required 
business  facilities  thereby  making  its 
overall  planning  process  unrealistic  — - 
a  criticism  that  was  echoed  by  several 
businessmen  and  representatives  from 
the  Provincial  Planning  Board.  This 
then  puts  KAPET  in  the  same  category 
as    BIMP-EAGA.    Both  institutions 
have,  it  seems,  some  difficulty  in 
combining  planning  with  policy  im- 
plementation. 

One  cannot  help,  however,  spe- 
culating whether  this  criticism  to- 
wards KAPET  is  a  result  of  compet- 
ition between  the  two  business  facil- 
itators, especially  in  light  of  the  claims 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
facilitated  the  development  of  many 
companies,  especially  SMEs,  through- 


out the  province.  It  might  be  that  the 
competition  between  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  KAPET  is  further 
fuelled  by  the  fact  that  the  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  serving 
in  the  regencies  and  municipalities, 
which  have  now  become  autonomous 
of  both  the  provincial  and  the  central 
government  and  thus  have  become 
part  of  the  inter-institutional  fighting 
between  the  three  governing  levels 
in  the  province.  This  means  that 
both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
KAPET  are  competing  for  funding 
when  it  comes  to  the  municipality  of 
Bitung  and  Minahasa  regency,  as  both 
are  tapping  the  same  source,  namely 
the  central  government. 

ON  PROVINCIAL  BUSINESS 
PLANNING  AND  REGIONAL 
AUTONOMY 

It  is  important,  however,  to  analyze 
the  relationship  between  the  private 
cum  public  initiated  BIMP-EAGA,  the 
Provincial  Coordinating  Board  of  In- 
vestment and  Regional  Cooperation 
(BKPM-KR),  the  privately  run  North 
Sulawesi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  and  KAPET,  initiated  and 
controlled  by  the  central  government. 
The  main  reason  for  doing  this  is  to 
disentangle  the  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  that  have  emerged 
due  to  the  implementation  of  the  na- 
tional decentralization  program,  es- 
pecially the  regional  autonomy  as- 
pect of  it. 
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The  BKPM-KR  was  abolished  in 
January  2000  during  the  Abdurrah- 
man Wahid  administration  (October 
1999  to  July  2001)  because  the  invest- 
ment rate  in  the  province,  according 
to  the  central  government,  was  very 
low  due  to  the  nationwide  economic 
crisis.  The  plan  during  this  period  was 
to  provide  a  tax  heaven  for  new 
domestic  and  foreign  companies  that 
would  enable  investment  in  the  prov- 
ince. However,  as  the  political  and 
economic  situation  was  rather  unstable, 
this  new  initiative  did  not  succeed  and 
was  abolished  in  March  2002,  at 
which  time  BKPM-KR  was  reinstated. 

During  this^period,  KAPET  took 
over  the  job  of  stimulating  the  busi- 
ness infrastructure  as  well  as  coor- 
dinating the  investment  environ- 
ment throughout  the  province.  Its 
main  role  was  to  help  individual 
enterprises  getting  established  and  to 
link  up  to  other  pertinent  enterprises 
thus  providing  them  with  an  already 
established  network  to  draw  on.  Ac- 
cording to  informants,  however, 
KAPET  was  not  very  successful.  The 
road  system  around  Bitung  is  sub- 
standard and  the  harbor  facilities  are 
inadequate,  there  being  no  room  for 
both  cargo  and  passenger  ships  to 
dock  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore, 
the  power  supply  is  insufficient  and 
manufacturing  facilities  require  their 
own  generators  to  maintain  product- 
ion. As  such  the  help  KAPET  offered 
was  more  in  name  than  in  actual  deeds. 


When  the  BKPM-KR  was  reinstated 
in  March  2002,  KAPET  had  difficulty 
relating  to  it.  KAPET  had  been  operat- 
ing in  the  field  on  its  own  for  almost 
two  years  and  now  saw  its  influence 
diminished  partly  as  a  result  of  having 
the  area  under  its  supervision  reduced 
to  its  original  size,  and  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  sharing  the  coordination  of  the 
business  sector  with  BKPM-KR.  The 
current  division  of  labor  between 
BKPM-KR  and  KAPET  means  that 
the  former  technically  speaking  has 
the  main  authority  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic planning  and  business  coor- 
dination throughout  the  province,  in- 
cluding the  area  that  KAPET  cover, 
while  the  latter  is  to  assist  it  in  fulfill- 
ing this  function.  The  problem  is  now 
that  KAPET  and  BKPM-KR  do  not 
fully  coordinate  their  activities.  KAPET 
does  not  always  inform  BKPM-KR 
of  its  activities  and  has  thus  triggered 
competition  between  them  over  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  overall  planning 
within  the  area  that  KAPET  is  covering. 

For  example,  when  asked  how  the 
Bitung  Harbour  project  was  progres- 
sing, a  representative  from  BKPM-KR 
said  that  it  was  not  going  at  all  because 
it  was  still  in  the  planning  stage.  There 
was  no  money  for  the  project  and  it 
was  not  clear  who  was  to  finance  the 
project;  the  state,  the  province  or 
Bitung  municipality.  It  was  obvious 
that  this  informant  did  not  know 
that  KAPET,  in  collaboration  with 
Bitung   municipality,    were   of  the 
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opinion  that  funding  for  this  project 
was  to  come  from  private  investors, 
especially  Japanese  capital,  and  that 
it  was  positioned  in  the  'bonded'  zone 
thus  giving  it  special  privileges  in 
terms  of  tax  reduction  and  other  re- 
duced levies.  For  KAPET  the  imple- 
mentation phase  was  over  and  the 
actual  implementation  of  the  project 
was  in  full  swing.  This  small  example 
shows  an  important  lack  of  commun- 
ication between  KAPET  and  BKPM- 
KR  on  this  particular  matter,  which 
ultimately  carries  great  importance  for 
the  political  profiling  of  the  provincial 
government,  as  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  paper. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  the 
areas  outside  KAPET's  coverage  must 
be  coordinated  by  BKPM-KR  together 
with  the  regencies  and  municipalities. 
This  is  an  area  of  great  tension  between 
the  three  inter-provincial  governmental 
levels.  In  case  the  municipalities  and 
regencies  feel  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  questioning  their  competence, 
they  almost  automatically  refer  to 
Law  No.  22,  which  provides  them 
with  the  necessary  legal  authority  to 
initiate  projects  of  their  own.  The  prov- 
incial government  is,  so  to  speak,  left 
without  power  to  influence  the  re- 
gencies and  municipalities  in  this  con- 
nection. Of  course,  according  to  the 
official  statutes,  they  are  expected  to 
coordinate  their  activities  but  such 
ordinances  do  not  take  into  account 
the  political  rivalries  between  the  in- 
volved parties. 


For  example,  according  to  official 
rules,  if  a  private  enterprise  wishes  to 
invest  in  one  of  the  regencies  or  muni- 
cipalities it  has  to  contact  the  relevant 
regency  or  municipality,  which  then 
has  the  power  to  issue  a  licence  to  the 
enterprise.  If  an  enterprise,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  to  expand  its  invest- 
ment to  another  regency  or  muni- 
cipality, thus  crossing  the  boundaries 
of  the  original  regency  or  municipality, 
then  it  is  the  province  that  issues  the 
sought-after  business  license.  In  real 
life,  however,  the  individual  regency 
and    municipality    issues  business 
licenses  on  their  own  or  through 
KAPET,  depending  on  the  individual 
case,  without  necessarily  coordinating 
such  initiatives  with  other  regencies, 
municipalities  or  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. As  this  is  increasingly  be- 
coming the  norm  it  greatly  frustrates 
BKPM-KR,  as  it  makes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  overall  business  strategy 
for  the  whole  province  almost  im- 
possible. Consequently,  instead  of  an 
overall  business  strategy,  a  whole 
array  of  business  strategies  is  pop- 
ping up  throughout  the  province.  This 
serves  to  undermine  the  image  of 
a  province  that  hopes  to  become  a  trade 
and  transportation  hub  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Indonesia. 

REGIONAL  AUTONOMY:  A  NA- 
TIONAL POLITICAL  GIMMICK? 

It  seems  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  North  Sulawesi  Province  has 
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been  the  big  loser  since  the  implement- 
ation of  the  decentralization  program. 
The  infighting  between  the  provincial 
government,  the  regencies,  and  the 
municipalities  together  with  problems 
of  coordination  between  the  economic 
business  facilitators  — the  BKPM-KR, 
KAPET,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce—  not  only  helps  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  control  over 
the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  province,  but  also  frightens 
away  investors  that  the  province 
needs  so  badly.  Furthermore,  by  pro- 
viding the  regencies  and  municipalities 
with  the  bulk  of  seed  money  from  the 
national  coffers  at  the  expense  of  the 
provincial  governments,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  future  relations  between  them 
will  not  improve.  The  only  institution 
to  gain  from  this  dysfunctional  state 
of  affairs  is  the  central  government. 

Returning  to  the  two  interdepend- 
ent grids  mentioned  earlier,  they  have 
been  identified  as  consisting  of  the 
relationship  between  KAPET,  the  North 
Sulawesi  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  and  BKPM-KR  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  provincial 
government,  regencies  and  munici- 
palities respectively.  In  an  ideal  world, 
these  two  grids  would  constitute  the 
basic  provincial  and  regional  infra- 
structure in  which  the  private  business 
sector  should  thrive.  A  more  subtle 
interpretation  is  that  together  they 
comprise  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
provincial  government's  political  vision 


as  delineated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
strategy  does  not  function,  mainly  be- 
cause the  different  elements  within  the 
two  grids  do  not  work  in  concert,  quite 
the  contrary.  The  main  culprit  for  in- 
itiating this  disharmony  is  the  under- 
lying intentions  behind  the  national 
program  of  economic  decentralization 
and  regional  autonomy.  Arguably,  it 
seems  that  this  program  is  based  on 
a  subtle  political  strategy  that  allows 
the  central  government  to  play  the 
provincial  governments,  regencies  and 
municipalities  against  each  other  there- 
by securing  its  own  position  as  the  cen- 
tre of  power. 


If  this  is  correct,  then  the  provin- 
cial government's  developmental  and 
political  vision  is  compromised.  KAPET 
was  thought  of  as  providing  the  pro- 
vincial government  with  economic 
support  for  its  ethnically-based  polit- 
ical platform,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
reduce  North  Sulawesi  Province's  eco- 
nomic and  political  dependence  on 
Jakarta.  The  main  intention  was  to 
enable  the  provincial  government  to 
rethink  its  position  in  Indonesia  by 
utilising  international  contacts  prov- 
ided by  BIMP-EAGA  should  the  cen- 
tral government  move  towards  making 
Indonesia  a  Moslem  state. 

As  shown,  the  regional  autonomy 
aspects  of  the  decentralization  program 
have  not  led  the  different  economic 
facilitators  within   the  province  to 
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direct  their  activities  towards  each 
other  in  complementary  ways.  On 
the  contrary,  they  direct  their  attention 
towards  the  central  government,  a 
consequence  of  which  has  been  a  lack 
of  loyalty  towards  the  province  and 
a  subsequent  inability  to  realise  the 
provincial  government's  political  vis- 
ion. 

Furthermore,  BIMP-EAGA's  inab- 
ility to  provide  the  provincial  govern- 
ment with  international  connections 
has  also  been  disappointing.  The 
East  ASEAN  Growth  Area  has  not 
materialized  due  to  the  failure  of  re- 
spective governmental  and  private 
business  organizations  to  flesh  out 
workable  deals  and  solutions  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  Of  the  few  business 
deals  concluded,  most  have  been  the 
result  of  strictly  bilateral  negotiations. 
The  multilateral  ideal,  which  is  one 
of  the  corner  stones  of  BIMP-EAGA, 
has  simply  not  been  established  as 
a  practice.  And  as  a  final  nail  in  its 
coffin,  the  whole  idea  of  a  sub-re- 
gional organization  has  been  over- 
taken by  new  plans  for  an  ASEAN+3 
free-trade  organization  that  seems 
to  have  aroused  much  more  interest 
among  the  current  BIMP-EAGA  gov- 
ernments. In  short,  the  latter  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  redundant  both 
politically  and  economically. 

To  sum  up,  while  international  de- 
velopments such  as  tighter  global 
economic  cooperation  have  made 
North  Sulawesi's  international  escape 


route  problematic,  the  Indonesian 
government's  introduction  of  its  na- 
tional program  of  economic  decen- 
tralization and  regional  autonomy 
has  crushed  the  province's  dreams  of 
becoming  self-reliant.  The  province 
has  become,  in  effect,  a  hostage  to  a 
national  political  strategy,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  which  is  to  concentrate  all 
political  and  economic  power  centrally. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  suggest 
that  there  is  little  hope  for  North  Su- 
lawesi Province  to  realize  its  political 
and  economic  aspirations;  the  former 
providing  only  ideological  fantasies  to 
underpin  the  latter.  There  are,  how- 
ever, alternative  societal  processes  that 
may  provide  ways  forward  on  issues 
of  intra-provincial  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  coordination. 
The  current  level  of  confusion  could 
indeed  act  as  a  vehicle  for  social  and 
political  mobilization  outside  of  the 
political  establishment. 

One  example  is  Persatuan  Minahasa, 
or  'Minahasa  Unity  Movement',  which 
has  labelled  the  central  government 
in  Jakarta  as  the  major  problem  behind 
the  current  societal  malaise  in  North 
Sulawesi.  Their  main  critique  is  that 
the  central  government  has  only 
granted  the  province  pseudo  auto- 
nomy, which  has  had  a  divisive  effect 
within  and  between  different  prov- 
incial factions.  This  criticism  resonates 
with  Ryaas  Rasyid's  earlier  comments, 
that  the  central  government  has  not 
entered  into  the  decentralization  pro- 
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cess  wholeheartedly  as  it  is  afraid  of 
losing  its  grip  on  power,  opening  a 
Pandora's  Box  consisting  of  demands 
for  greater  autonomy  from  the  centre 
thus  ultimately  threatening  the  co- 
hesion of  the  nation. 

Persatuan  Minahasa  is  not  a  po- 
litical party  but,  as  stated  in  its  latest 
pamphlet,  '...  a  non-partisan  indep- 
endent moral  movement.  ...  a  move- 
ment of  the  Minahasa  people  with  the 
objective  to  unite  all  the  different 
element  and  interests  of  the  Minahasa 
which  will  be  faithful  and  consistent 
to  its  cultural  tradition  of  a  pluralistic 
democratic  society  that  has  become 
one  society,  reflected  by  its  name 
Minahasa,  which  means  "being  one", 
and  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  self- 
respect  within  a.  full  autonomous  region 
in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  [sic]'. 

This  movement  has  its  roots  in 
the  cultural  revival  movements  in 
North  Sulawesi  that  mushroomed 
throughout  the  province  during  the 
early  post-Soeharto  era.  It  has  since 
transformed  itself  into  a  political  party, 
Partai  Persatuan  Minahasa,  through  a 
politicization  process  in  the  early  2002. 
In  March  2003,  it  transformed  into  its 
current  manifestation,  a  moral  move- 
ment that  aims,  like  its  predecessors, 
to  convert  the  Minahasa  regency  into 
a  new  province. 

From  being  a  sectarian  NGO,  Per- 
satuan Minahasa  has  thus  evolved 
into  a  potent  movement  with  the  ability 
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to  influence  politics  in  North  Sulawesi 
Province.  This  is  evident  in  the  mem- 
bership of  its  board  and  various  sub- 
committees, many  of  whom  are  active 
in  the  highest  levels  of  provincial 
politics  and  economics.  They  include 
representatives  from  BKPM-KR,  KAPET, 
the  North  Sulawesi  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  academia,  the 
church,  military  and  provincial  intel- 
ligentsia. The  movement  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in  the  context  of  the 
present  discussion  because  the  spirit 
on  which  it  is  based  has  the  capacity 
to  transform  it  into  a  most  important 
facilitator  bridging  the  current  divis- 
ions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  only 
organization  in  North  Sulawesi  that 
contains  members  from  all  the  institut- 
ions referred  to  in  this  paper.  Whe- 
ther Persatuan  Minahasa  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  facilitator  capable  of  curing 
the  current  societal  malaise  in  North 
Sulawesi  Province  awaits  further  re- 
search. 
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Aiming  for  South  Asian  Hegemony: 
A  Study  of  India's  Nuclear  Doctrine 
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INDIA'S  response  to  global  as  well 
as  regional  nuclear  non-prolifer- 
ation measures  (including  South 
and  South  East  Asia)  has  been  a  dom- 
inant theme  in  the  country's  overall 
evolution  of  nuclear  policy  since  the 
country  gained  Tndependence  from 
the  British  colonial  rule  in  1947.  In 
1974,  India  conducted  a  nuclear  test 
which  it  termed  a  'peaceful  nuclear 
explosion'  and  in  1998,  India  conducted 
a  full  scale  nuclear  test  and  subse- 
quently claimed  to  attain  nuclear  cap- 
ability which  was  followed  soon  after 
by  its  neighbor,  Pakistan,  also  opting 
for  the  same  nuclear  route. 

This  article  aims  to  analyze,  scrut- 
inize and  critically  evaluate  certain 
key  elements  of  India's  draft  nuclear 
doctrine.  The  article  also  looks  at  some 
workable  confidence-building  me- 
asures that  could  be  experimented 
in  the  context  of  India-Pakistan  relat- 
ions for  generating  trust  not  only  among 
the  two  adversarial  states  but  also  to 
create  goodwill  among  the  friendly 
nations  in  South  and  South  East  Asia. 


The  draft  on  nuclear  doctrine  was 
presented  in  August  1999  to  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  and 
was  released  later  for  public  debate 
by  the  National  Security  Advisory 
Board. 

BACKGROUND 

The  precise  timing  of  the  release 
of  the  DND  (Draft  Nuclear  Doctrine) 
has  raised  eyebrows  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  August  1999,  the  Vajpayee  gov- 
ernment was  in  a  caretaker  capacity 
having  lost  its  majority  in  the  lower 
house  of  Indian  parliament.  A  new 
election  had  already  been  called  for 
October  1999.  Some  might  argue  that 
the  draft  doctrine  was  released  to  the 
media  to  bolster  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party's  electoral  advantage.  It  also 
suggested  that  the  nuclear  doctrine 
was  formulated  only  to  formalize 
BJP's  nuclear  policy  declared  after  the 
nuclear  tests  conducted  in  May  1998. 

According  to  Jaswant  Singh,  an 
important  BJP  member  and  a  Cabinet 
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Minister,  Nehru's  policies  provided 
continuity  within  India's  strategic  cul- 
ture. However,  Nehru's  legacies  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  negative  at- 
tributes like  veneration  of  the  received 
wisdom;  an  absence  of  iconoclastic 
questioning;  a  still  continuing  lack  of 
institutional  framework  for  policy 
formulation;  lack  of  a  sense  of  history 
and  geography; .  an  absence  of  a  suf- 
ficient commitment  to  territorial  im- 
pregnability and  tendency  to  remain 
static  in  yesterday's  doctrines."1 

Yet,  another  view  might  be  that  it 
was  to  legitimize  India's  nuclear 
weapons  through  the  formulation  of 
Draft  Nuclear  Doctrine  arising  out  of 
"the  reciprocal  fear  of  surprise  attack" 
on  the  part  of  political  leaders,  military 
planners  and  strategic  analysts  in 
India.2  Perhaps  a  succinct  view  was 
put  forth  this  way.  "The  bomb  has 
many  fathers.  The  Congress  conceived 
it,  the  United  Front  nurtured  it,  The 
BJP  delivered.  Let  us  not  give  the  ob- 
stetrician any  more  credit  than  is  due."3 


^aswant  Singh,  Defending  India  (New 
Delhi:  India/ MacMillan ,  1999),  58. 

2Achih  Vanaik,  "India's  Draft  Nuclear 
Doctrine  -  A  Doctrine",  The  Online  Archives, 
available  at  http://www.tni.org/archives/ 
vanaik/critique.htm.  See  also,  Thomas 
C.  Schelling,  The  Strategy  of  Conflict  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963),  207- 
229;  See  also,  Mohammed  B.  Alam,  In- 
dia's Nuclear  Doctrine:  Context  and  Con- 
straints, Working  Paper  No.  11,  South  Asia 
Institute,  University  of  Heidelberg,  October 


DEBATE  ON  DETERRENCE  AND 
THE  CLAUSE  ON  NO-FIRST  USE 

When  the  draft  nuclear  document 
was  released,  it  included  statements 
within  the  purview  of  deterrence  by 
stating  that  India  would  not  conduct 
more  nuclear  tests,  join  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty  with  some 
modifications,  enter  negotiations  to  stop 
missile  materials  production  without 
conditions.  It  was  also  proclaimed  by 
India's  official  spokesperson  of  pursu- 
ing a  'no-first  use'  policy  vis-a-vis 
non-nuclear  weapon  states  and,  finally, 
establish  a  'credible,  minimum  nuclear 
deterrent.'  However,  an  Indian  govern- 
ment official  said  in  2001  that  a  no- 
first  strike  policy  did  not  mean  India 
would  not  have  a  first  strike  capab- 
ility and  added  that  how  this  option 
would  be  exercised  was  a  political  de- 
cision within  the  'no  first  strike'  policy.4 

It  echoes  Prime  Minister  Vajpayee's 
statement  made  in  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment that  "India  does  not  intend  to 
use  these  weapons  for  aggression  or 
for  making  threats  against  any  country, 
these  are  weapons  of  self-defense,  to 
ensure  that  India  is  not  subjected  to  nu- 
clear threats  or  coercion."5 


A  Surya  Prakash,  "All  were  Party  to 
the  nuclear  gatecrash",  The  Pioneer,  Chan- 
digarh, 25  May  1998. 

4M.  Ahmedullah,  "Indian  Air  Force  ad- 
vocates first  strike  capability",  Defence 
News,  2  January  2001,  1. 

5C.  Raja  Mohan,  "Beyond  the  Nuclear 
Obsession',  The  Hindu,  Chennai,  25  No- 
vember 1999. 
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The  defense  establishment  of  India 
also  supported  this  notion  of  the  ab- 
soluteness of  nuclear  weapons  when 
Dr.  Raja  Ramanna,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  India's  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  concurred  with  Bernard 
Brodie's  work  published  in  1946  a  year 
after  the  atomic  explosion  in  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki  as  well  as  with 
Glenn  Snyder's  1961  seminal  piece  on 
deterrence.6  George  Perkovich  also 
writes  of  a  similar  strategic  enclave, 
and  in  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
study  examines  the  history  not  just 
of  Bhabha's  influence  on  India's  po- 
litical leaders,  but  of  the  efforts  of  Bha- 
bha's successors,  such  as  Vikram  Sara- 
bhai,  Homi  Sethna,  Raja  Ramanna, 
V.  Arunachalam,  and  others.7 

DEBATING  CREDIBILITY  IN  THE 
NUCLEAR  DOCTRINE 

How  can  an  adversary  know  what 
is  credible?  Supposing  the  adversary 
is  in  an  irrational  state  or  does  not 
believe  in  rational  thinking  or  dis- 
course. In  that  case,  it  may  very  well 
tolerate  massive  destruction  of  all  its 


6Bernard  Brodie,  The  Absolute  Weapon: 
Atomic  Power  and  World  Order  (New  York: 
Harcourt  Brace,  1946).  See  also,  Glenn 
Snyder,  Deterrence  and  Defense  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1961). 

7Raja  Ramanna,  "Security,  Deterrence, 
and  the  Future",  Journal  of  the  United 
Services  Institution  of  India,  122:509,  July- 
September  1992;  See  also,  Mohammed  B. 
Alam,  Essays  on  Nuclear  Proliferation  (New 
Delhi:  Vikas  Publishing  House,  1995). 


major  cities  with  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  able  to  knock  out  at  least  one 
major  Indian  city  either  in  a  first  at- 
tack or  in  a  retaliatory  attack.  Will 
that  be  acceptable  to  Indian  political 
leaders?  It  goes  back  to  the  central 
element  of  DND  (Draft  Nuclear  Doc- 
trine), which  is  Credible  and  providing 
Minimum  Deterrence.  What  is  credible 
may  not  be  minimal  and  India  may 
have  to  adopt  maximalist  position  in 
order  to  maintain  minimum  deter- 
rence. Also,  by  the  same  logic,  deter- 
rence will  fail  by  coaxing  the  ad- 
versary to  take  advantage  of  India's 
minimum  nuclear  deterrence  policy 
and  inflict  a  nuclear  attack  on  India 
which  India's  adversary  may  think  to 
be  acceptable  and  tolerable  on  India's 
part. 

Deterrence  should  be  credible  other- 
wise it  can  not  deter.  What  is  credible 
to  one  leader  at  the  top  of  the  chain 
of  command  might  not  be  so  for  a 
commander  who  is  in  actual  operat- 
ional level.  Deterrence  is  after  all  a 
mind  game.  As  per  India's  defense 
equation  with  Pakistan,  the  dilemma 
is  obvious.  If  India  submits  to  Pakis- 
tan's irrationality,  it  risks  being  black- 
mailed into  inaction.  If  India  chooses 
to  call  the  bluff,  it  invites  a  pre-empt- 
ive strike  by  Pakistan.8 


George  Perkovich,  India's  Nuclear 
Bomb  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  2000).  See  also,  Mohammed  B.  Alam, 
India's  Nuclear  Policy  (New  Delhi:  Mittal 
Publications,  1988). 
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K.  Subrahmanyam,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  India's  National  Security 
Advisory  Board,  which  authored  In- 
dia's Draft  Nuclear  Doctrine,  has 
argued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nuclear  warheads  for  an  effective 
Indian  deterrent  against  Pakistan  and 
China.9  General  K.  Sundarji,  India's 
former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  however, 
has  opined  that  India  needed  a  mini- 
mum of  20  nuclear  weapons  of  20 
kilotons  each  to  deter  a  small  country 
such  as  Pakistan  and  about  50  such 
weapons  to  provide  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrence  against  a  large  country 
such  as  China.10  Estimates  of  the 
nuclear  warheads  belonging  to  India 
and  Pakistan  vary.  Defense  experts  at 
Jane's  speculated  in  2002  that  Pakistan 
could  have  as  many  as  150  against  an 
Indian  arsenal  of  200  to  250.  However, 
the  Washington-based  Centre  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  provides 
a  lower  estimate,  suggesting  that  In- 
dia has  about  60  nuclear  warheads  and 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
suggests  that  Pakistan  possess  about 
25  warheads.11 

The  concept  of  nuclear  deterrence 
was  first  evolved  by  US  Joint  Chiefs  of 


"Pakistan  will  not  hesitate  to  use  nukes 
against  India",  www.rediff.com,  23  May  2002. 

10"Desperate  Pak  ready  to  nuke  India", 
The  Times  of  India,  New  Delhi,  20  May 
2002.  Also,  see,  Peter  Landesman,  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  March  2002. 

11BBC  News,  19  February  2003,  available 
at  http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/south_asia/ 


Staff  who  argued  that  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  would  be  a  great 
deterrent  to  any  potential  aggressor 
which  might  be  considering  embark- 
ing upon  an  atomic  war.  Moreover, 
'minimal'  deterrence  might  not  be  ac- 
hieved, when  it  has  been  stated  in 
the  draft  doctrine  that  it  is  India's  in- 
tent to  develop  nuclear  weapons  based 
on  a  triad  of  aircraft,  mobile  based 
missiles  and  sea-based  assets.  The  an- 
nual report  (2003-2004)  of  India's  De- 
partment of  Atomic  Energy  has  not 
stated  what  the  'minimum'  is  in  terms 
of  research,  development  and  manu- 
facturing of  nuclear  weapons  as  deter- 
mined by  India's  nuclear  policy. 

INDIA'S  TENUOUS  CHAIN  OF 
COMMAND 

Under  India's  constitutional  system, 
the  prime  minister  is  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  president  is  the  head 
of  state.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  India's 
constitution  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  aid  and  advise  the  prime 
minister  and  the  cabinet.  In  a  nuclear 
stand  off,  who  advises  whom,  to  what 
degree  and  to  what  consequence? 

Also,  unlike  in  the  American  sys- 
tem, where  there  is  a  clear  chain  of 
command  should  the  president  be 
temporarily  incapacitated  due  to  death, 
resignation  or  impeachment,  there  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  existing 
Indian  constitution  other  than  fol- 
lowing the  official  protocol  in  order  of 
precedence.  On  a  comparative  note  in 
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the  US  on  9/ ll,12  the  president  was 
taken  to  the  strategic  forces  head- 
quarters and  the  vice-president  whisked 
away  to  a  secret  location.  Whenever 
a  threat  is  anticipated,  the  vice-pres- 
ident is  separated  and  kept  in  an  un- 
known destination  in  constant  touch 
with  the  president  and  other  members 
of   the   National   Security  Council 
through  safe  and  uninterrupted  com- 
munication channels.    US  law  provides 
for  succession  of  up  to  more  than 
twenty.  Military  succession  is  also  well 
defined.,, The  command  chain  runs  in 
normal  times  from  the  president,  to 
the  Defense  Secretary,  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  an  the  strategic 
forces  both  in  the  US  and  NATO. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  conflict 
between  the  civilian  and  military  units 
battling  over  control  of  nuclear  button. 
While  India's  airforce  feels  it  has  the 
capability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
the  navy  feels  the  ultimate  nuclear 
decision  making  in  the  operational 
arena  belongs  to  it  as  it  had  both  ma- 
ritime and  aviation  roles."13  Belatedly, 
the  government  of  India  is  experiment- 
ing with  the  idea  of  creating  a  cabinet 
sub-committee  on  national  security 
matter  as  well  as  a  chief  of  defense 
staff  in  order  to  provide  a  single  point 


K.  Subrahmanyam;  "Essence  of  Deter- 
rence; Put  in  Place  the  strategic  Triad",  The 
Times  of  India,  7  January  2003,  10. 

13P.M.  Kamath,  "Indian  Nuclear  Strategy: 
A  Perspective  for  2020",  available  at  http:// 
www.idsa-india.org/an-rnar9-9.html 


of  military  advice  to  the  government.14 
Defense  Minister  George  Fernandes  on 
5  October  2003,  has  declared  that  a 
nuclear  command  chain,  including 
alternative  nerve  centers  was  in  place 
giving  India  an  effective  retaliatory 
capability.  He  disclosed  that  other 
nuclear  command  and  control  struc- 
tures like  nuclear  command  shelters 
including  one  in  Delhi's  under  ground 
metro  rail  tunnels  and  VVIP  shelters 
around  presidential  palace,  prime  min- 
ister's office  and  the  Indian  parliament 
building  have  also  been  built.15 

What  is  also  needed  is  to  create 
a  tri-service  strategic  forces  command 
for   maintaining   functional  control 
over  the  nuclear  weapons  and  related 
matters  such  as  surveillance,  early 
warning,  intelligence,  targeting,  dam- 
age assessment  system,  etc.  The  stra- 
tegic triad  in  the  strike  force  should 
also  make  sure  that  the  "command 
and  control  chain  from  the  political 
level  to  the  implementing  level  should 
also  reflect  its  survivability  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  decapitation  attack. 
This  is  the  essence  of  deterrence."16 
An  ideal  system  for  India  must  "include: 
(a)  enunciate  nuclear  deterrence  doc- 
trine; (b)  continue  development  of  test- 
ing doctrine,  methodology,  and  staff; 


14Ibid,  no.  52 

15See,  The  Asian  Age,  Kolkata,  India,  6 
October  2003,  available  at  http://www. 
asianage.com/ 

16Ibid,  no.  52 
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(c)  articulate  war  termination  concepts, 
and  (d)  acquiring  supporting  infra- 
structures such  as  intelligence  and 
warning  system,  meteorological  sys- 
tem, secure  communications  network, 
physical  command  and  control  infra- 
structure, damage  assessment  system, 
develop  procedural  system  such  as 
posture  negative  control  system,  na- 
tional command  authority,  civil-mil- 
itary coordination  arrangements,  nuclear 
planning  structure.17 

India's  nuclear  doctrine  also  claims 
that  space  based  and  other  necessary 
assets  shall  be  created  to  provide  early 
warning.  Apart  from  the  stupendous 
costs  and  technical  challenges  needed 
to  develop  such  assets,  the  proximity 
of  Pakistan  and  China  will  make 
nuclear  early  warning  almost  mean- 
ingless. Once  launched,  missiles  would 
take  somewhere  between  4  to  8 
minutes  to  fly  to  Delhi,  India's  capital. 
This  is  too  short  a  time  to  determine 
"early  warning".  One  can  compare 
this  period  with  the  20-30  minute  flight 
time  in  the  case  of  ICBM,  flying  from 
Russia  to  the  United  States  or  vice 
versa  which  allows  a  greater  window 
of  maneuverability  to  check  signal  and 
other  technical  systems.  Even  with  the 
sophisticated  early  warning  system, 
it  is  known  that  between  1972  and  1984, 
the  US  early  warning  system  showed 


17"Three  Services  Squabble  Over  Nu- 
clear Button",  16  May  2001,  available  at 
http://www.thenewspapertoday.com/ 
india  /inside.phtml?News-ID=13976 


over  20,000  false  alarms  of  a  missile 
attack.  Over  1,000  of  them  were  con- 
sidered serious  enough  for  bombers 
and  missiles  to  be  placed  on  alert.  In 
the  Indian  case,  a  crisis  of  similar  na- 
ture might  lead  to  a  nuclear  launch.18 

Sometimes,  in  a  crisis  situation, 
two  nations  at  the  forefront  of  conflict 
learn  different  lessons.  During  the 
India-Pakistan  crisis  of  2002,  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  its  nuclear  de- 
terrent neutralised  Pakistan's  and  the 
former  could  successfully  call  Pakis- 
tan's bluff  and  thus  brinkmanship 
was  used  as  a  viable  policy.  From 
Pakistan's  perspective,  the  combin- 
ation of  conventional  and  nuclear 
deterrence  worked  in  sending  India 
a  strong  message  and  in  calling  In- 
dia's bluff.19 

India's  nuclear  doctrine  states  ex- 
plicitly that  unauthorized  access  or 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  take 
place.  What  happens  if  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  the  designated  successor(s)  and 
the  entire  communication  systems  are 
wiped  out  in  a  first  strike?  Who  con- 
trols the  nuclear  button?  Will  it  be  po- 


See,  Dean  Wilkening  and  Kenneth 
Watman,  Nuclear  Deterrence  in  a  Regional 
Context,  MR-500-A/AF  (Santa  Monica;  ca, 
Ran  Corporation,  1994),  1-30.  Also,  see, 
Ashley  Tellis,  Ibid,  220. 

19"The  Lessons  Learned  —  The  India, 
Pakistan  Crisis  on  2002",  Report  from  The 
Henry  L.  Stimson  Centre,  Washington,  DC, 
available  at  http://www.stimson.org/ 
southasia  /pubs.cfm 
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litical  operatives  in  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's office  or  the  field  commander 
in  actual  charge  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  the  civilian  bureaucracy?  How 
will  the  coordination  in  policy  formul- 
ation and  rapid  response  mechanism 
be  maintained  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  that  was  formed  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1998  nuclear  test  by 
the  BJP  led  government?  Would  it 
be  possible  for  a  lower  ranked  officer 
to  launch  a  weapon  without  author- 
ization in  the  atmosphere  of  mixed 
signals  and /or  political  vacuum  eman- 
ating from  New  Delhi?  Even  at  the 
highest  level,  there  may  be  moments 
of  rash  decision  making  and  reck- 
lessness. The  former  US  president, 
Richard  Nixon,  under  the  strain  of  his 
final  days  in  the  presidency,  is  said 
to  have  sobbed,  beaten  his  fists  on 
the  power  of  his  office,  and  brooded 
over  his  ability  to  release  the  forces  of 
nuclear  disaster.20 

Also,  in  a  surprise  first  attack  by 
the  other  side,  could  India  retaliate 
with  rapid,  punitive  response  when 
some  of  the  missiles  may  be  sub- 
marine-based or  in  mobile  launchers 
status  and  which  require  safe  and  se- 
cured communication  lines?  India 
would  also  need  "a  massive  investment 


in  surveillance  and  target  acquisition 
infrastructure  by  way  of  satellite,  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  human  intel- 
ligence" which  it  clearly  lacks  at  this 
juncture  due  to  its  limited  resources 
to  do  so.21 

There  have  been  some  transparent 
steps  taken  in  this  regard.  As  per  new 
directions  taken  by  Indian  Cabinet, 
"once  the  attack  is  verified  through  an 
alternative  source,  the  Nuclear  Com- 
mand Authority  comes  into  play.  It 
has  two  components  —  the  political  and 
Executive  Councils.  The  Political  Coun- 
cil need  not  meet  physically  in  New 
Delhi.  If  by  chance,  the  political  coun- 
cil is  eliminated  in  the  initial  attack, 
India  has  alternative  system  made 
up  of  specially  designated  constitut- 
ional authorities,  to  authorise  retali- 
ation. The  government  will  also  convert 
the  Prime  Minister's  plane  into  a  fully 
operational  centre,  like  the  United 
States'  Air  Force  One.  Once  the  po- 
litical council  orders  retaliation,  the  EC 
conveys  it  to  the  SFC  (Strategic  Force 
Command).  The  SFC  is  capable  of 
taking  decisions  within  minutes  and 
all  it  needs  is  time  to  mat  the  war- 
heads into  the  platforms."22  Further- 
more, as  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
V.P.  Malik  elaborated,  "the  escalation 
ladder  would  be  carefully  climbed  in 


Bruce  Russett,  The  Prisoners  of  Inse- 
curity; Nuclear  Deterrence,  the  Arms  Race, 
and  Arms  Control  (San  Francisco:  W.H. 
Freeman  and  Co,  1983),  121,  also,  quoted  by 
Ramana  and  Reddy,  ibid,  no.  60,  66-67. 


21M.V  Ramana,  "A  Recipe  for  Disaster", 
Tlte  Hindu,  Chennai,  9  September  1999,  6. 

^Available  at:  www.rediff.com,  12  May 
2003. 
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a  carefully  controlled  ascent  by  both 
protagonists."23 

ARE  PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO 
DISASTER  MANAGEMENT  AD- 
EQUATE? 

The  open  ended  assertion  in  the 
nuclear  doctrine  that  an  appropriate 
disaster  control  system  shall  be  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  potential  ac- 
cidents is  open  to  criticism.  Given 
India's  extremely  dismal  record  in 
disaster  management  from  the  super 
cyclone  of  1999  in  Orissa  to  the  earth- 
quake in  Gujrat,  it  is  indeed  doubtful 
if  India,  at  the  present  time,  has  any- 
thing even  close  to  the  capabilities  of 
managing  a  nuclear  disaster,  should 
it  occur  either  from  a  nuclear  first 
strike  or  from  a  retaliatory  strike  by 
the  adversary. 

In  a  chilling  report  published  by 
Britain  based  New  Scientists,  it  was 
reported  that  a  massive  loss  of  men 
and  materials  would  occur  should  a 
nuclear  exchange  take  place  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  As  per  this  report, 
"At  least  2.9  million  people  would  be 
killed  and  another  1.4  million  severely 
injured.  Based  on  10  Hiroshima  type 
bombs,  5  in  India  (Bangalore,  Mum- 
bai,  Kolkata,  New  Delhi,  Chennai)  and 
5  in  Pakistan  (Karachi,  Lahore,  Faisal- 
abad,   Islamabad,   Rawalpindi).  On 


"Limited  War  can  erupt  any  time", 
The  Times  of  India,  New  Delhi,  7  January 
2000. 


India  side,  there  could  be  1.5  million 
dead  and  900,000  injured,  while  on  Pa- 
kistan side,  there  could  be  1.2  million 
dead  and  600,000  injured.  If  the 
bomb  explodes  on  the  ground  instead 
of  in  the  air,  resulting  radioactive  dust 
could  kill  more  people.  Due  to  pre- 
vailing winds  from  west  to  east,  India 
would  incur  more  casualties  than  Pa- 
kistan. This  is  just  ten  bombs,  which 
is  l/10th  of  estimated  nuclear  bomb 
both  countries  are  believed  to  have 
possessed."24 

Another  report  provided  even  a 
more  scary  picture.  "Nuclear  exchange 
could  kill  up  to  12  million  people  at 
one  stroke  plus  injury  up  to  7  million. 
Even  a  so-called  'limited  war'  would 
have  cataclysmic  effect  overhauling 
hospitals  across  Asia  and  requiring 
vast  foreign  assistance  to  battle  radio- 
active contamination,  famine  and 
disease.  More  deaths  would  occur 
later  caused  by  urban  firestones,  ignited 
by  the  heat  of  a  nuclear  exchange, 
deaths  from  longer  term  radiation,  or 
the  disease  and  starvation  expected 
to  spread."25 

Lately,  however,  India's  Union 
Home  Ministry  is  raising  eight  bat- 
talions to  tackle  natural  disasters  and 
combat  nuclear,  biological  and  che- 
mical warfare.  As  per  its  report,  "The 


Gurmeet  Kanwal,  "India's  Nuclear 
Doctrine  and  Policy",  available  at  http:// 
www.idsa-india.org/an-febl-01.html 

www.sify.net,  25  May  2002.  Also,  see, 
New  Scientists,  England,  24  May  2002. 
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National  Emergency  Response  Force 
battalions  will  be  deployed  in  stra- 
tegic locations  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director-general  of  civil  defense. 
It  would  be  a  special  force  like  the 
Rapid  Action  Force  to  be  under  the 
overall  control  of  Central  Reserve 
Police  Force.  The  Bhabha  Atomic  Re- 
search Centre  will  train  select  officers 
of  the  Central  Industrial  Security 
Force  (CISF)  and  the  Indo-Tibetan 
Border  Force  (ITBF)  on  responding 
to  nuclear  disasters,  and  these  officers 
will  in  turn  train  their  subordinates  in 
disaster  management.  Four  battalions 
will  gain  expertise  only  in  nuclear, 
biological  and  chemical  warfare.  Cap- 
sules on  disaster  management  are 
being  included  in  the  training  schedules 
of  all  central  para-military  forces,  the 
Indian  Administrative  Service,  the 
Indian  Police  Service,  The  Indian  For- 
eign Service  and  Sate  Police  Forces  so 
that  government  officers  are  equipped 
with  the  basic  knowledge  on  how  to 
respond  in  cases  of  emergency."26 

PRESENT  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITIES 
OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

At  the  present  time,  India's  nuclear 
delivery  system  consists  of  assault 
aviation  French  Mirage  200  H  fighters, 
which  will  be  supplemented  by  Rus- 
sian Sukhoi  SU-30  MIC  multi  role 


26See,  The  Telegraph,  Kolkata,  India, 
16  February  2004,  available  at  http:// 
www.telegraphindia.com/section/frontpage/ 

index.asp 


fighters,  along  with  a  limited  number 
of  Prithi-I  and  II  short-range  ballistic 
missiles  as  well  as  Agni  and  Dha- 
naush  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles.27 While  none  of  the  nuclear  de- 
livery systems  it  possesses  is  capable 
of  providing  deterrence  against  China, 
India  has  been  developing  a  long 
range  ICBM  version  of  Agni  with  a 
range  of  5,000  km  in  early  2001  and 
12,000  km  by  2003  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Jane  Intelligence  Review's  report  pub- 
lished on  26  March  2001,  has  stated 
that  Pakistan,  India's  traditional  ad- 
versary, has  nearly  completed  devel- 
opment of  a  solid  fuel  missile  that 
could  strike  key  Indian  cities  from 
deep  within  Pakistan  territory  through 
Ghauri-series  of  liquid  propelled  mis- 
siles- in  a  offensive  operation  and  Sha- 
heen-series  weapons  as  defensive  me- 
asures. 

On  24  May  2002,  Pakistan  also 
tested  Ghauri  missiles  that  has  a  range 
of  1,500  kilometers  (1,000  miles)  that 
can  hit  most  populous  cities  of 
Northern,  Central  and  Western  India. 
The  father  of  the  Pakistan  bomb,  Dr. 
A.Q.  Khan,  in  a  declaration  has  as- 
serted that  Ghauri  missiles  could 
"wipe  out  thrice,  all  the  big  cities  of 
India".28  Pakistan  has  also  estab- 
lished the  nuclear  command  auth- 


27"The  Day  After  in  India,  Pak:  12  mil- 
lion dead",  Indian  Express,  New  Delhi,  28 
May  2002. 

28See,  www.rediff.com,  5  October  2001. 
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ority  in  February  2000  with  three 
components:  an  Employment  Control 
Committee,  the  Development  Control 
Committee  and  the  Strategic  Plans 
Division.  Pakistan  also  has  set  up  a 
nuclear  regulatory  authority  to  bring 
coordination  in  its  nuclear  program. 
India  also  successfully  test  fired 
Brahmos,  the  supersonic  cruise  missiles 
with  a  range  of  290  km  on  9  November 
2003  that  can  travel  at  Mach  2.823  and 
has  been  configured  to  be  launched 
from  either  land,  ship,  sub-marine  and 
aircraft  using  liquid  ramjet  techno- 
logy.29 

STATUS  OF  NUCLEAR  NON- 
PROLIFERATION  REGIMES 

In  the  present  environment,  with 
India  having  its  draft  nuclear  doc- 
trine widely  circulated  in  the  after- 
math of  the  nuclear  blasts  in  May 
1998,  some  people  may  voice  support 
for  India  to  sign  CTBT  (Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty)  in  order  to  see  the 
entire  gamut  economic  sanctions  and 
other  restrictions  imposed  upon  India 
lifted.  Countries  such  as  the  United 
States  very  much  hope  that  India  will 
comply  with  CTBT  and  abide  by  other 
international  safeguards.30  Although 
the  US  no  longer  insists  India  to  sign 
either  CTBT  or  NPT  (Nuclear  Non- 


See,  The  Times  of  India,  New  Delhi, 
10  November  2003. 

on 

Indian  Express,  New  Delhi,  26  March 
2001,  4,  available  at  http://www.expressindia. 
com 


Proliferation  Treaty),  it  is  fully  aware 
that  the  effectiveness  of  a  carrot  and 
stick  strategy  "will  depend  on  sanct- 
ions and  incentives  that  are  carefully 
targeted,  vigorously  monitored  and 
enforced  and  sustained.  Such  a  stra- 
tegy requires  cohesion  within  the  en- 
forcing state  or  coalition  of  states  and 
must,  above  all,  serve  a  coherent  policy 
and  consistent  goals."31 

In  the  US  itself,  there  has  been  a 
growing  support  in  favor  of  ratific- 
ation of  CTBT  after  the  US  Senate 
voted  against  it  in  October  1999. 32 
However,  the  basic  rationale  for  India 
not  signing  the  CTBT  is  due  to  its  dis- 
criminatory and  parochial  nature  in 
the  treaty's  overt  tilt  to  those  countries 
who  were  members  of  nuclear  club 
prior  to  NPT  went  in  to  effect.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Russia  supports  In- 
dia's nuclear  weapons  as  those  are 
"based  on  its  dire  necessity  to  ensure 
national  security  and  such  weapons 
playing  a  positive  role  in  ensuring 
peace  and  stability  in  South  Asia."33 
Unless  the  situation  at  the  interna- 
tional and  regional  level  changes 
drastically,  this  may  very  well  be 
India's  position  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 


31See,  Mid-Day,  Mumbai,  3  July  2003, 
available  at  http://web.mid-day.com 

32Samina  Ahmed  and  David  Cortright; 
South  Asia  at  the  Nuclear  Crossroads, 
Working  Paper,  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute  for 
International  Peace  Studies,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  March  2001,  6;  See  also, 
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KASHMIR  AND  CONFIDENCE- 
BUILDING  MEASURES 

The  escalating  situation  in  Kashmir, 
the  bone  of  contention  between  India 
and  Pakistan  since  1947,  may  yet  pro- 
vide a  flash  point  and  may  induce 
both  countries  to  come  to  a  negotiating 
table  and  to  opt  for  nuclear  deterrence 
and  quick  implementation  of  'enforce- 
able and  verifiable'  confidence  build- 
ing measures  which  may  include 
simultaneous  signing  of  CTBT  and 
other  international  safeguards  and 
ushering  in  of  citizens  diplomacy.  The 
statement  made  by  Gen.  Pervez  Mus- 
harraf on  18  December  2003  to  be 
flexible  on  Kashmir  issue  and  be 
ready  to  bend  on  his  UN  Kashmir 
baggage  by  keeping  aside  UN  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  is  a  wel- 
come sign  and  should  be  explored 
further.34  Elaborating  his  vision  for  the 
resolution  of  the  long  tangled  Kashmir 
problem,  Musharraf  outlined  a  four- 
step  approach.  It  involves  recognition 
of  the  centrality  of  Kashmir  for  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  commencement  of 
a  dialogue  on  that  basis,  elimination  of 
solutions  not  acceptable  to  India,  Pa- 
kistan and  Kashmiris,  and  initiating 


David  Baldwin,  "The  Power  of  Positive 
Sanctions",  World  Politics  24  (October  1971): 
25. 

33See,  Indian  Express,  New  Delhi,  23 
November  2002. 

^See,  Indian  Express,  New  Delhi,  19  "De- 
cember 2003. 


the  process  for  finding  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties.35 

Pakistan's  Gen.  Pervez  Musharraf's 
visit  to  India  on  14-16  July  2001  pro- 
vided a  window  of  opportunity  to 
bring  India  and  Pakistan  closer  to 
some  kind  of  negotiated  settlement  on 
the  Kashmir,  CTBT  and  other  related 
issues.  However  domestic  constraints 
in  both  India  and  Pakistan  pre- 
vented Mr.  Vajpayee  and  Mr.  Mushar- 
raf in  making  more  tangible  pro- 
gress on  confidence  building  mea- 
sures beyond  what  the  two  countries 
agreed  in  1988  that  included  not  to 
attack  each  other's  nuclear  facilities, 
establish  a  hotline  between  the  two 
nation's  general  headquarters  and 
work  towards  a  "strategic  restraint 
regime."36  Similarly,  a  mutually  agreed 
formula  between  India  proposed  no- 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
Pakistan  proposed  non-aggression 
pact  and  in  declaring  South  Asia  as  a 
nuclear  weapon  free  zone  can  also  be 
pursued  by  interested  parties.  Gen- 
eral Pervez  Musharraf  on  5  May  2003, 
made  a  grand  gesture  of  peace,  moot- 
ing a  no-war  pact  with  India,  followed 
by  the  de-nuclearisation  of  South  Asia, 
provided,  of  course,  the  Kashmir  issue 
was  resolved  first.37  In  this  context, 


J5See,  The  Hindu,  Chennai,  19  December 
2003. 

36See,  The  Hindu,  Chennai,  20  June  2004. 

37See,  The  Hindustan  Times,  New  Delhi, 
6  May  2003. 
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the  meeting  held  on  19-20  May  2004 
at  the  foreign  secretaries  level  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  generated 
more  confidence  building  measures 
including  setting  up  of  Hot  Lines  be- 
tween the  two  countries.38 

During  February  2004  meeting,  it 
was  decided  by  the  respective  foreign 
secretaries  that  talks  on  Siachen, 
Tulbul  Navigation  Project,  Sir  Creek, 
Terrorism,  Drug  Trafficking,  Eco- 
nomic and  Commercial  Cooperation 
and  promotions  of  friendly  ex- 
changes in  various  fields  would  be 
held  at  different  levels  in  July  2004.39 
Another  measure  that  can  be  tried 
is  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  act  as  honest  fa- 
cilitators "to  help  in  ushering  a 
common,  strategic  dialogue  and 
language  on  arms  control  in  South 
Asia"40  and  foster  open  commun- 
ications among  the  parties  concerned. 
But  then,  the  concept  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence for  two  South  Asian  rival 
countries  with  deep  rooted  historical 
animosities  and  regional  ambitions 


Available  at  www.sify.com,  6  May 
2003;  See  also,  The  Hindustan  Times,  New 
Delhi,  20  June  2004. 

39See,  The  Pioneer,  Chandigarh,  India, 
22  April  2004. 

40Statement  by  Ambassador  Akram, 
Akram;  Pakistan  in  the  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament, 19  August  1999,  available  at 
http://www3.itu.int/pakistan/CD-Indian% 
20Nuclear%20Doctrine-19%20August% 
2099.htm 


may  be  an  uphill  task  unlike  the  case 
of  the  United  States  and  former 
Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War 
years  who  stayed  broadly  within  the 
perimeter  of  deterrence.  Even  in  the 
case  of  US  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  almost  came  to  the  brink  of 
nuclear  war  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casions including  the  now  famous 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  For  a 
more  transparency  in  communication 
and  ushering  in  a  meaningful  dialogue 
between  the  India  and  Pakistan,  one 
can  examine  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  university 
located  in  the  border  area  between 
Lahore  of  Pakistan  and  Amritsar  of 
India  which  would  be  devoted  to 
sustaining  peace  and  security  and 
conflict  resolution  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations.41 

It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  neither 
India  nor  Pakistan  has  developed  an 
acceptable  command  and  control  sys- 
tem of  their  new  found  nuclear  ar- 
senals at  this  time.  Nor  have  any  con- 
crete contingency  plans  been  en- 
visaged for  the  day  after  as  other  de- 
clared nuclear  powers  have  done. 
Even  a  preliminary  study  of  basic 
nuclear  risk  reduction  measures  (NRRM) 
in  the  four  key  areas  of  potential 
risks  such  as  miscalculation,  unauth- 


For  details,  see,  Ravinder  Pal  Singh, 
"Some  Cooperative  Initiatives  for  India- 
Pakistan  Dialogue  and  Risk  Reduction", 
Pugwash  Meeting,  No.  277,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, 1-3  November  2002. 
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orised  use,  accidents  and  panic  be- 
haviour as  proposed  by  members  of 
an  influential  peace  group,  MIND 
(Movement  in  India  for  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament), are  yet  to  be  initiated  by 
either  India  or  Pakistan.42 

According  to  Praful  Bidwai  and 
Achin  Vanaik,  "the  role  of  NRRM 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  NRRMs 
can  make  South  Asia  less  unsafe  in 
nuclear  terms.  But  they  can  not  make 
it  nuclear  safe.  NRRMs  or  kindred 
confidence-building  measures  have 
another  limitation.  They  become 
most  effective  when  located  in  a  co- 
operative context.  But  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  beginning  a  process  to 
negotiate  NRRMs  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  South  Asian  peoples."43 

Separately,  Washington-based  think 
tank  (Henry  L.  Stimson  Center)  has 
proposed  establishment  of  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers  (NRRCs)  in  New 
Delhi  and  Islamabad  to  build  mutual 
trust  between  India  and  Pakistan  in 
order  to  bring  stability  in  South  Asia 
and  South  East  Asia.  As  per  this  re- 
port, setting  up  nuclear  risk  reduction 
centers  may  be  promptly  negotiated 


42Available  at  http://news.indya.com/ 
newshtml/indial506nuke.htm.  "India,  Pa- 
kistan shouldn't  get  nuclear  recognition  , 
A  Report  from  the  Stanley  Foundation, 
Iowa. 

43Bidwai,  Praful;  "From  the  Worlds' 
Most  Dangerous  Place",  3  June  2002,  avail- 
able at  www.anHwar.com/bidwai /particleid= 
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and  implemented  without  waiting 
for  the  resolution  of  the  Kashmir 
dispute,  which  might  take  time  due 
to  its  own  dynamics  and  complexity. 
NRRCs  may  .thus  become  the  highest 
level  central  coordinating  institutions 
for  the  implementation  of  confidence- 
building  measures.44 

Another  major  step  which  could 
lead  India  and  Pakistan  towards 
nuclear  risk  reduction  and  confidence 
building  would  be  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment that  can  be  termed  as  a  posture 
of  "paused  deployment".45  By  a 
Paused  Deployment  Posture  (PDP), 
it  may  mean  deliberate,  mutually 
verifiable  built-in-delay  of  about  a 
day  in  the  arming  of  delivery  vehicles 
with  nuclear  weapons,  agreed  upon 
by  both  countries.  Sometimes,  called 
'de-alert',  delay  could  be  by  a  full 
day  or  more  or  just  few  hours  and 
by  precluding  instanteous  deployment, 
it  will  greatly  diminish  the  probability 
of  hasty,  emotionally  driven  or  ac- 
cidental use  of  nuclear  arms  and 
provide  much  needed  breathing  space 
to  respective  decision  makers  on  both 
sides  for  finding  ways  and  means  at 
diffusing  an  impending  crisis.  Such 
a  step  would  surely  be  welcomed  by 


uNews  India-Times,  New  York  City,  2 
September  2002,  available  at  ww.newsindia- 
times.com 

45Rajaraman,  R;  "Delayed  Deployment: 
Towards  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction",  The 
Times  of  India,  1  October  1999. 
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other  friendly  countries  in  South  Asia 
and  South  East  Asia. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

It  may  be  that  the  real  choice  be- 
fore the  international  community  is 
not  to  treat  India  and  Pakistan's 
nuclear  tests  as  an  isolated  regional 
problem  but  rather  to  commence 
serious  negotiations  to  draft  a  treaty 
for  limiting  nuclear  warheads  at  its 
absolute  minimum  level  within  a  set 
time. 

In  this  context,  India's  views  for 
a  genuine  nuclear  reduction  sounds 
credible  and  plausible.  "Indian  gov- 
ernment called  all  nuclear  weapon 
states  to  join  with  it  in  opening  early 
negotiations  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
convention  so  that  these  weapons  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  global,  non-dis- 
criminatory   framework    as  other 
weapon  of  mass  destruction  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  past.  While  it  appears 
self  serving,  coming  as  it  did  on  the 
heels  of  the  1998  nuclear  tests,  it  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  India's  past 
proposals  and  represented  a  continu- 
ation of  traditional  Indian  policy  which 
has  always  held  out  the  threat  of 
overt  nuclearization  so  long  as  the 
global  nuclear  order  remained  un- 
reformed."46 


John  F.  Burns/'India  calls  for  talks  on 
New  Treaty  limiting  nuclear  arms",  The 
New  York  Times,  1  June  1998. 


What  should  be  the  best  strategy 
and  policy  option  for  India  to  max- 
imize its  interests?  According  to  S.D. 
Muni,  a  strategy  of  forging  differ- 
ential and  issue-based  coalitions  with 
the  major  concerned  players  in  Asia 
is  the  best  option  for  India  to  deal  with 
the   unfolding   strategic   reality  in 
Asia  at  present.47  Air  Commodore 
Jasjit  Singh  complements  that  view 
by  saying,  "India's  strategic  interests 
would  be  served  better  through  sus- 
taining a  non-hegemonic  polycentric 
world  which  leaves  it  with  greater 
flexibility  to  pursue  its  national  in- 
terest."48 From  India's  perspective, 
"reconstructing  and  redefining  the 
confines  of  its  national  interest  beyond 
its  militaristic  focus  (in  order)  to 
make  it  meet  the  sustainable  well- 
being  of  humans  in  economic,  cultural, 

and  political  terms         may  help  to 

settle  tensions  between  the  realist  and 
the  anti-nuclear  groups  within  India's 
domestic  politics  and  subsequently 
to  reconfigure  India's  national  interest 
in  terms  of  a  broader  regional  se- 
curity agenda."49 


"Muni,  S.D;  "The  Cold  War  in  Asia: 
India's  Options",  Strategic  Analysis,  New 
Delhi  19,  no.  12  (March  1997):  1609. 

48Jasjit  Singh,  India's  Defence  Spending; 
Assessing  Future  Needs  (New  Delhi,  Know- 
ledge World,  2000),  271;  See  also,  Rajpal 
Budania  "The  Emerging  International  Se- 
curity System;  Treats,  Challenges  and  op- 
portunities for  India",  Institute  of  Defence 
and  Strategic  Studies,  New  Delhi,  also 
available  at,  www.idsa-india.org 
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Perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  off 
when  all  the  nuclear  weapon  states 
can  sit  together  and  work  towards  a 


Runa  Das,  "Engendering  Post-Colo- 
nial Nuclear  Policies  Through  the  Lens  of 
Hindutva:  Rethinking  the  Security  Paradigm 
of  India",  Comparative  Studies  of  South  Asia, 
Africa  and  Middle  East  XXII,  no.  1&2  (2002):  90. 


genuine  new  world  order  based  on 
a  reasonable  nuclear  arms  reduction 
package  in  commensurate  with  the 
defined  national  interests  of  individual 
nation  states.  From  a  regional  per- 
spective in  South  Asia  and  South  East 
Asia,^that  indeed  would  be  laudable 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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A  Conditional  Decentralization: 

The  Establishment  of  Local  Autonomy 

in  Lombok  Barat 

M.Mas'ud  Said 


INTRODUCTION 

THEORETICALLY,  every  single 
characteristic  of  region  will  re- 
sult in  a  particular  model  of  the 
application  of  decentralization.  In  gov- 
ernment context,  however,  district  locat- 
ions matter  in  the  sense  that  there  has 
been  a  great  disparity  between  the 
regions  throughout  the  country.1  Some 
earlier  studies  have  shown  that  local 
governments  and  people  living  in  the 
Eastern  Indonesia  (KTI)  are  less  ad- 
vantaged than  those  in  the  Western 
Indonesia  (KBI)  regions.  Moreover, 
the  terms  'Eastern'  and  'Western'  In- 
donesia itself  refer  to  the  natural  and 
development  imbalances,  where  the 
economy  and  the  available  infras  true- 


Further  elaboration  of  this,  see  for 
example,  Hall  Hill,  "Intra-Country  Regional 
Disparities",  Paper  for  presentation  at  the 
Second  Asian  Development  Forum,  Singa- 
pore, 6-8  June  2000. 


ture  in  the  KTI  have  been  less  de- 
veloped. 

Based  on  study,  it  is  shown  that 
the  establishment  of  decentralization 
in  Lombok  Barat  has  been  character- 
ized by  what  is  called  'local  elites' 
capture  where  the  attempts  of  'local- 
ization'2 of  many  issues  have  been 
the  case  in  this  district.  The  study 
also  recognizes  that  it  is  not  the  read- 
iness of  local  government  that  matters, 
but  the  environment  where  the  Law 
is  established. 

This  paper  discusses  the  establish- 
ment of  Local  Autonomy  Law  (LAL) 


The  term  'localization'  refers  to  the 
situation  where  temptation  to  occupy  the 
top  structural  positions  in  the  bureaucracy 
and  social  organization  occurs  allegedly. 
In  Lombok  Barat,  the  kepala  daerah,  kepala 
dinas,  kepala  badan,  sekretaris  daerah,  school 
principals  and  those  of  in  the  legislative 
bodies  {ketua  DPRD,  ketua  BPD)  and  auto- 
nomous bodies  are  indigenous  figures  (pu- 
tra  daerah).  So  far  these  fenomena  have 
been  taking  place. 
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in  Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat,  which  is 
located  in  the  Eastern  Indonesia.3  It 
elaborates  the  way  the  district  admin- 
istration responds  to  the  changes 
brought  about  by  decentralization; 
and  it  also  examines  how  the  local 
government  in  a  particular  district  has 
managed  those  changes.  What  will 
be  discussed  in  this  paper,  however, 
will  not  necessarily  reflect  the  actual 
condition  of  the  districts  in  this  region. 
Thus,  it  would  not  reflect  the  general 
directions  of  decentralization  in  the 
KTI  either.  Nevertheless,  the  finding 
will  help  to  understand  the  impact 
of  the  poor  condition  on  the  current 
implementation  of  decentralization  in 
Indonesia. 

LOMBOK  BARAT  AND  THE  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  LOCAL  AU- 
TONOMY LAW 

Lombok  Barat  is  one  of  the  6  dis- 
tricts in  West  Nusa  Tenggara  prov- 
ince, which  is  categorized  as  poor 
Kabupaten.  It  is  located  in  the  western 
part  of  West  Nusa  Tenggara  provin- 
cial administration.  Administratively  this 
district  has  13  sub-districts  (kecamatan). 
In  2000  its  population  was  718,600 
people  with  the  population  rate  at 
2.05%.  This  district  is  known  not  only 
as  an  agriculture-based  economy,  but 


•'The  local  inhabitants  of  Lombok  are 
called  Sasak.  They  speak  Indonesian  as 
well  as  their  local  Sasak  language.  The 
other  main  ethnicities  in  Lombok  include 
Balinese,  Chinese,  Arabian,  and  Javanese. 


also  as  the  centre  of  tourism  of  NTB 
province. 

The  infrastructure  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  Eastern  Indonesia  are 
less  developed  than  those  in  Java. 
Generally,  the  density  is  lower  than  in 
western  Indonesia.  It  is  evident  that 
since  the  pre  implementation  of  the 
new  laws  in  2000/2001  there  has 
been  peoples'  enthusiasm  toward  de- 
centralization program  in  this  district 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree  self-perceived 
readiness  of  the  lower  level  civil  serv- 
ants as  individual.4  The  self-perceived 
readiness  of  officials  is  shown  by  their 
confidence  to  face  up  the  new  chal- 
lenges. However,  besides  hopes  for 
better  administrations,  the  people  in 
Lombok  Barat  had  also  expressed 
worries. 

According  to  a  former  member  of 
1997-1999  DRPD  of  Lombok  Barat,  the 
current  decentralization  program 
would  not  be  effective  in  the  region 
and  would  not  be  coming  up  with 
people's  benefits  if  the  district  leaders 
still  behave  as  they  used  to  in  the  past 
under  the  New  Order  administration.5 
Her  argument  was  based  on  the  fact 


4To  compare  this,  see  Syaiku  Usman, 
M.  Sulton  Mawardi,  et.al.,  "Persiapan  De- 
sentralisasi  dan  Otonomi  Daerah,  Kasus: 
Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat,  Nusa  Tenggara 
Barat",  Laporan  Lapangan  SMERU,  Draft, 
Juli  2000. 

5Personal  communication  with  one  of 
former  legislative  members  of  Golkar  fract- 
ion in  Mataram  Hospital,  1  June  2002. 


that  the  local  government  has  been 
and  remains  dominated  by  the  old 
regime  figures.  Nonetheless,  some  dis- 
trict officials  hope  that  the  people  in 
the  regions  will  be  benefited  from  the 
program  with  the  assumption  that  with 
the  implementation  of  local  autonomy, 
they  can  focus  on  local  people's  need 
without  external  interferences,  such  as 
those  from  the  central  or  the  provincial 
government. 

The  first  stage  of  implementation 
of  decentralization  in  this  district  has 
been  running  without  standard  ap- 
proaches. At  the  same  time,  the  ne- 
cessary tools  and  instrument  to  assess 
the  district's  existing  capacities  did 
not  exist  either.  It  was  true  that  the 
local  government  of  Lombok  Barat  dis- 
trict had  realized  the  need  for  capacity 
building  to  undertake  the  major  funct- 
ion transferred  by  the  LAL.  However; 
this  existed  only  on  the  'government 
paper'  and  not  in  practical  terms.  The 
common  reason  why  it  happens  is  that 
the  district  lacks  adequate  funding 
required  to  ease  the  program  of  de- 
centralization. The  local  officials  have 
admitted  that  they  could  hardly  man- 
age the  intended,  program  brought 
by  new  regulations  without  adequate 
financial  sources  for  the  program. 

The  DPRD  and  the  Bupati  put 
the  Human  Resources  Development 
as  priority  of  the  short-term  devel- 
opment program.  The  personnel  de- 
velopment, as  contained  in  the  Ren- 
stra  (Rencana  Strategis)  of  2000-2005, 


is  seen  as  strategic  focal  point  to  carry 
out  decentralization  programs  and 
newly  transferred  tasks  brought  by 
the  new  laws.6  However,  the  institu- 
tional unreadiness  and  scarcity  of  re- 
sources have  made  the  capacity  build- 
ing remain  non-existent. 

Using  terms  used  by  Rainer  Roh- 
dewohld,7  the  problem  related  with 
capacity  building  in  this  district  has 
occurred  almost  at  all  levels  —  indiv- 
idual, institutional,  and  systems  levels. 
At  the  individual  level  for  example, 
decentralization  initiatives  have  been 
hampered  by  the  insufficient  and  dif- 
ferent perceptions  about  the  main 
points  of  new  laws.  This  was  occasion- 
ally evident  in  various  meetings  with 
the  civil  servants  of  Lombok  Barat. 
The  insufficiency  is  likely  caused  by 
both  the  minimum  socialization  of 
the  LAL  and  the  public  servants  un- 
awareness  toward  changing  develop- 
ment of  district  administration  through 
decentralizations.8 

What  is  interesting  in  Lombok  Ba- 
rat was  that  despite  its  wider  freedom 
to  plan  and  administer  their  own  dis- 


Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat,  Rencana 
Strategis  Daerah  Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat  Ta- 
hun  2000-2005. 

7Rainer  Rohdewohld,  "Building  Capa- 
city to  Support  decentralization  -  The  Case 
for  Indonesia  (1999-2004)",  paper  presented 
at  the  Tokyo  Syposium  on  Capacity  Devel- 
opment, Tokyo,  4-6  February  2004.  Available 
at  www.gtzsifd.or.id 

This  impression  is  shown  by  the  se- 
niors civil  servant's  views  in  the  Lombok 
Barat's  administration. 
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tricts,  the  general  processes  of  intro- 
ducing the  new  laws  have  been  guided 
by  the  governor  or  the  provincial 
administration.  In  spite  of  having  the 
freedom  to  plan  development  based 
on  district  needs,  the  Bupati  very  often 
met  with  the  governor  to  consult  it. 
As  such,  a  new  framework  of  equal 
but  coordinative  partnership  between 
the  provincial  and  the  district  ad- 
ministration of  NTB  as  proposed  by 
the  new  laws  did  not  occur. 

Due  to  inadequate  manpower  cap- 
acity needed  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
continuing  dependence  toward  the 
central  and  provincial  governments, 
the  initiations  of  transforming  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  related 
policy  should  very  often  be  delayed 
until  the  governor  provides  guidance 
and  consent  or  should  even  follow  the 
provincial  regulation.  The  district's 
dependency  upon  the  governor  and 
the  provincial  administration  was 
very  obvious.  For  example,  it  is  noted 
that  the  DPRD  and  the  Bupati  frequ- 
ently asked  the  governor  on  particular 
issues. 

Realizing  that  the  district  has  no 
guidance  for  controlling  process  (/«- 
klak-Juknis  Pengawasan),  in  the  late 
2000  the  Bawasda  of  Lombok  Barat 
requested  advice  to  the  DPRD  of  West 
Nusa  Tenggara  province  regarding 
the  allegations  of  corruption  in  kabu- 
paten  (the  district).  Nevertheless,  the 
Bupati  of  Lombok  Barat,  H  Iskandar 
had  insisted  to  convince  the  people  that 


the  government  will  be  able  to  manage 
the  changes  brought  by  the  new  laws. 
He  said  that  the  government  of  Lom- 
bok Barat  would  be  turning  up  with 
better  governance;  and  this  has  been 
expressed  in  many  occasions  of  his  of- 
ficial speeches. 

In  2001  Bupati  Iskandar  had 
launched  district  official  website  to 
attract  business  people  to  invest  in 
Lombok  Barat.  He  expected  that  it 
could  provide  information  on  getting 
a  direct  access  to  and  about  Lombok 
Barat  in  order  to  support  people  at  the 
national  and  international  level  es- 
pecially those  from  business  sector. 
This  attempt  was  expected  to  result 
not  only  in  value  added  in  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth,  but  also 
in  maximized  resources  of  Lombok  Ba- 
rat. The  availability  and  promptness  of 
necessary  information  would  encourage 
the  investors  to  consider  investment 
and  developing  their  business  in  Lom- 
bok Barat.9 

As  of  May  2003,  however,  the  in- 
vestment value  in  Lombok  Barat  re- 
mained low  compared  with  any  other 
cities  and  districts  in  Indonesia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  2003  assessment  report 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Decen- 
tralization Implementation  Watch  (Ko- 
mite  Pemantau  Pelaksanaan  Otonomi  Dae- 
ra/i/KPPOD),  Lombok  Barat  is  one 
of  the  weakest  districts  in  Indonesia 


9See  Lombok  Barat  official  website:  avail- 
able at  http://www.lombokbarat.com/ 
indonesia  /berita/wawancara. 


that  fail  to  convince  the  investors  to 
relocate  their  business  there.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  the  poor  condit- 
ions of  security  and  economic  infra- 
structure in  this  Kabupaten.  Accord- 
ing to  the  2000  Bappenas  Report,  the 
HDI  index  of  this  district  ranked  the 
lowest  among  300  or  so  districts  in 
Indonesia. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  DE- 
CENTRALIZATION IN  LOMBOK 
BARAT 

The  introduction  of  the  new  laws 
in  Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat  took  place 
at  a  time  when  the  district  government 
was  very  busy  coping  with  the  social 
and  political  effects  caused  by  what  is 
known  as  Mataram  Riot.  They  were 
also  busily  making  huge  preparations 
for  office  moving  from  Mataram  city 
to  the  new  complex  in  Gerung  sub- 
district,  thereby  affecting  the  effect- 
iveness of  administrative  consolidation. 

The  social  effect  of  the  riot  that 
took  place  on  17  January  2000  remained 
unsolved  until  the  following  years. 
Another  riot  had  taken  place  again  in 
the  following  year,  causing  some  other 
victims.  The  Bupati  of  Lombok  Barat 
told  the  local  media  that  the  Mataram 
riots  and  the  political  uncertainty 
have  caused  tourism  and  other  sectors 
in  Lombok  Barat  to  decline".10  When 


See,  Lombok  Barat  official  website 
available  at  http://www.lombokbarat.com/ 
indonesia  /berita  /  wawancara 


the  riot  happened,  the  head  quarter 
of  Lombok  Barat  district  was  still 
in  Mataram.  This  not  only  affected  the 
social  life  of  Mataram  city,  but  the  fear 
did  spread  to  the  surrounding  areas 
therefore  affecting  the  socialization 
process  of  the  new  laws  in  particular 
and  the  local  government  affairs  in 
general. 

The  costs  of  Mataram  riot  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  way  central  government 
responded  to  the  case.  President  Ab- 
durrahman Wahid  urged  the  people 
and  the  government  to  stay  in  calm 
and  asked  the  military  and  the  gov- 
ernor in  NTB  to  urge  the  parties  to  be 
concerned  at  the  peace  processes  and 
agreements.11  According  to  Bupati 
Lombok  Barat,  Iskandar,  the  Mataram 
riot  of  17  January  had  strongly  impaired 
the  Lombok  Barat  tourism;  and  the 
impacts  still  prevail.  It  is  realized  that 
rebuilding  the  LOBAR  images  like  the 
previous  time  is  a  very  tough  job.  There- 
fore, Mataram  riot  was  big  lost  for  the 
local  people.12 

The  office  moving  (pemindahan  ibu 
koto)  from  Mataram  City  region  to  Ge- 


uSee  "Presiden  KH  Abdurrahman  Wa- 
hid: "Tindak  Tegas  Pelaku  Peristiwa  Mata- 
ram", Kompas,  20  January  2000.  See  also 
Pangdam  Udayana,  "Jangan  Sampai  Keru- 
suhan  Mataram  Meluas  ke  Bali,  Kompas, 
19  January  2000. 

See  wawancara  Bupati  H  Iskandar 
with  reporter  Perspective,  Edisi  April  2001, 
available  at  http://www.lombokbarat.com/ 
indonesia  /berita  /  wawancara. 
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rung,  Lombok  Barat  region,  was  de- 
cided by  central  government  regulation 
considering  the  district  proposal  to  the 
president  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
government  administration  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  letter  of  acceptance  embedded 
in  the  central  Government  Regulat- 
ion (Peraturan  Pemerintah)  62/2000. 
The  preparations  made  for  this  moving 
that  involved  substantial  amount  of 
energy  and  money  had  resulted  in  the 
stagnations  of  day-to-day  administrat- 
ive activities,  except  those  dealing 
with  elites'  or  senior  officials'  interests. 

Capital  Office  moving  from  Mata- 
ram  to  Kecamatan  Gerung13  took  more 
than  two  years  from  2000  and  2002. 
This  prolonged  movement  not  only 
badly  affected  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  consolidation  needed 
in  responding  to  the  new  laws  of  local 
autonomy,  but  also  resulted  in  the  de- 
creasing financial  capability  for  de- 
centralization. In  that  case  the  district 
should  finance  the  office  building  de- 
velopment. When  the  fieldwork  of  this 
study  was  conducted  in  mid-2002,  the 
construction  of  district  head  quarter 
building  was  about  to  finish.  The  con- 
struction of  new  road  heading  to  this 
new  complex  has  also  been  completed. 
However,  some  staff  and  officials  of 
the  district  government  still  recide  in 
the  previous  regions  near  Mataram 


Kecamatan  Gerung  is  located  in  the 
rural  area  distances  about  10  kms  from  the 
city  centre  of  Mataram. 


city,  thus  cause  them  to  take  more  time 
to  reach  the  office. 

At  the  system  level,  decentralizat- 
ion establishment  nationally  was  be- 
ing at  the  preparation  stage.  Due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  detailing  regulat- 
ions needed,  central  government  com- 
mitment toward  decentralization  should 
also  be  questioned.  In  this  respect,  the 
absence  of  clear  guidance  put  the  local 
government  of  Lombok  Barat  at  the 
cross  road  particularly  in  making  new 
decisions,  especially  those  related  to 
power  sharing  such  as  land  adminis- 
tration and  financial  matters.  They 
were  unable  to  make  initiatives  toward 
new  laws  but  following  instructions 
delivered  by  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration. In  Lombok  Barat  during  2001- 
2002,  the  management  of  personnel, 
the  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  new 
financial  matters  were  still  far  from 
clear.  Not  surprisingly,  up  to  2002-2003 
the  implementation  agendas  in  the 
regions  were  not  effective. 

It  seems  that  decentralization  pro- 
gram has  been  perceived  by  most  of 
local  elites  in  Lombok  Barat  as  a  chance 
to  take  a  higher  part  in  the  local  de- 
cision-making. In  Lombok  Barat,  the 
previous  system  of  New  Order  was 
seen  as  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of 
local  people  to  do  whatever  they 
wanted  to  do.  For  the  sake  of  local 
people  destiny,  the  people  thought 
that  decentralization  is  a  path  for  free- 
dom. One  of  the  local  elites  in  Lombok 
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Barat  said  that  in  the  decentralization 
era  the  people  of  Lombok  Barat  no 
longer  need  to  consult  their  govern- 
ment program  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. Personnel  recruitment  for  the 
local  government  should  be  sourced 
from  the  local  people.  The  reporters  of 
local  media  has  reported  that  one  of  the 
civil  service  proclaimed  that  "Pejabat 
Daerah  Haruslah  Orang  Daerah"  (officials 
should  be  indeginous).14 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  district  of 
Sidoarjo  which  has  been  benefitted 
from  the  autonomy  and  gained  a  re- 
latively safe  condition,  Lombok  Barat 
has  experienced  some  technical  dif- 
ficulties with  the  LAL  being  intro- 
duced. The  continuing  local  political 
upheavals  during  2000-2002  and  elites' 
disputes  had  hindered  the  initiating 
process.  Including  to  this  was  the  con- 
tinuing Bupati  and  DPRD  disputes 
and  local  people  protests  to  the  Bupati 
and  DPRD  during  that  period. 

From  the  mid-2002  up  to  2003  the 
local  political  environment  did  not 
allow  the  full  implementation  of  new 
laws  mainly  because  the  head  of  DPRD 
had  deceased.  This  stagnation  of  de- 
centralization program  was  also  due 
to  the  corruptions  allegedly  commit- 


ted by  the  senior  members  of  DPRD 
and  that  committed  by  the  Bupati.15 

According  to  the  2000  SMERU  in- 
vestigation, the  performance  of  the 
DPRD  as  important  element  in  the 
transition  process  had  been  poor,  as 
they  experienced  some  internal  prob- 
lems. First,  in  the  decision  making  pro- 
cesses, the  interests  of  DPRD  members 
as  individual  and  faction  groups  have 
dominated  the  regulations  making 
and  policy  implementations.  Second, 
the  DPRD  members  were  not  able  to 
take  the  substantial  spirit  of  the  new 
laws.  Even  if  some  member  were  com- 
mitted to  the  new  laws,  they  seemed 
unable  to  implement  it  in  the  action 
programs.16 

Third,  in  the  local  council  repre- 
sentative arena,  individual  and  party's 
interests  affected  the  quality  of  policies 
they  made  and  the  struck  neutrality 
of  the  policy  to  the  self-interest.  The 
DPRD  members  in  Lombok  Barat  have 
been  criticized  by  the  local  NGOs  for 
their  inability  to  make  their  economy 
better,  and  for  their  failure  in  improv- 
ing institutions  performances  toward 
better  services  and  in  showing  their 
concern  to  the  common  people's  needs 
such  as  financial  supports  or  loans  for 


See  Syaiku  Usman,  M.  Sulton  Mawardi, 
et.al,  "Persiapan  Desentralisasi  dan  Otonomi 
Daerah,  Kasus:  Kabupaten  Lombok  Barat, 
Nusa  Tenggara  Barat",  SMERU  Report 
Draft,  Jakarta,  Juli  2000. 


15See  "Sejumlah  Anggota  DPRD  Lobar 
Tersandung  Penyalahgunaan  SPJ",  Kompas, 
7  Oktober  2002. 

16Ibid  Usman,  "Persiapan  Desentralisasi 
dan  Otonomi...",  13. 
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their  agriculture  cultivations.  As  a  re- 
sult, people's  economic  conditions  and 
their  health  remained  poor. 

It  was  reported  by  Kompas  that 
at  least  5,000  people  in  three  villages 
at  sub-district  of  Gerung,  Lombok  Ba- 
rat  was  starving  as  result  of  drought. 
The  legislative  members  are  criticized 
for  not  being  concerned  about  and 
unable  to  understand  what  the  new 
elementary  tasks  that  they  should  un- 
dertake, rather  than  enjoying  the  so 
called  4-D  (Datang,  Duduk,  Dapat  Duit) 
or  literally  known  as  Coming,  Sitting, 
Earning  Money. 

Fourth,  the  new  laws  seem  to  encour- 
age the  rise  of  nepotism.  According  to 
a  reliable  source,  the  autonomy  pro- 
gram has  just  been  running  for  only 
two  months,  but  the  aroma  of  KKN  (cor- 
ruption, collusion,  and  nepotism)  can 
already  be  smelled.  In  this  case,  it  is 
worried  that  the  implementation  of 
decentralization  in  NTB  will  only 
create  another  form  of  KKN  in  the  re- 
gions and  will  only  allow  the  local 
elites  to  behave  like  "raja-raja  kecil" 
(princes)  who  will  most  likely  grasp 
the  region's  assets  and  make  use  their 
power  for  their  own  interests.  Not  to 
mention,  the  officials  of  local  govern- 
ment have  also  been  suspected  for 
conspicuously  committing  huge  cor- 
ruption. With  a  wider  power  and 
functions  that  they  have  got  from  the 
delegation  of  power  processes,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  local  governments 


in  NTB  would  potentially  take  over 
the  assets  and  the  money.17 

DECENTRALIZATION  AND  SECT- 
ORAL DEVELOPMENT  IN  LOM- 
BOK BARAT 

Decentralization  of  Education 

The  enactment  of  Law  22/1999 
and  Law  25/1999  has  clarified  the  pos- 
ition of  district  government  (Kabupa- 
ten/Kota)  against  Provincial  and  Cen- 
tral government  in  administering  11 
primary  sectors  including  education 
sector  at  the  local  level.  The  new  laws 
have  defined  the  proportion  of  power 
nationally,  regionally  and  at  the  district 
level  for  handling  this  strategic  factor. 
The  laws  point  out  that  with  the  im- 
plementation of  decentralization,  each 
local  government  should  direct  their 
development  programs  to  their  peo- 
ple's primary  needs. 

Under  the  new  laws  and  their  fol- 
lowing regulation  (PP  25/2000),  about 
the  divisions  of  central  government 
and  provincial  government  authority, 
the  central  government  now  still  has 
the  obligation  to  develop  standardiza- 
tion of  education  nationally,  finance 
national  program  on  education  and 
build  the  national  quality  and  equality 
for  all  citizens.  As  contained  in  the  re- 
gulation, provincial  government  has 
the  authority  to  set  education-related 


17See  "Otonomi  Akan  Mempertajam  Ke- 
senjangan",  Kompas,  12  Maret  2001. 


policies  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
district  government.  Some  examples 
of  such  policies  under  the  provincial 
government's  authority  are  policy  on 
minority  or  students  from  remote  area 
of  very  poor  families  or  policy  on 
handling  special  education  (pendidikan 
luar  biasa).16 

Other  technical  functions  that  are 
not  handled  by  central  and  provincial 
government  are  assumed  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  district  governments. 
According  to  the  new  laws,  education 
sector  is  now  included  in  the  11 
primary  sectors  that  had  been  de- 
volved to  the  districts.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  future  of  education  in  the  district 
is  no  longer  in  the  hand  of  central 
government  but  depends  on  the  cap- 
ability and  concern  of  local  leaders  at 
the  district  level.  The  issues  of  widen- 
ing, opportunity  for  children  to  attend 
school,  improving  teachers'  quality 
and  increasing  allocations  of  budget 
for  educations  are  under  the  scope  of 
districts  authority. 

Based  on  such  proportions,  Bupati 
of  Lombok  Barat  together  with  DPRD 
is  now  responsible  to  elect  the  head  of 
Local  Agency  for  Education  (Kepala 
Dinas  Pendidikan).  The  Kepala  Dinas 
Pendidikan  in  the  district  is  now  re- 


Including  in  the  special  education 
here  are  special  school  and  a  subsidised 
schooling  for  poor  and  disadvantaged 
people,  disabilities  or  closed  community 
which  imposes  a  particular  treatment. 


sponsible  to  administer  and  manage 
the  schools  especially  primary  school 
and  secondary  school.19  Given  such 
authority,  the  district  government  is 
now  responsible  for  developing  local 
contents  of  curriculum  and  the  quality 
of  education  in  general.  The  district 
government  of  Lombok  Barat  has 
given  priority  to  education  in  its  de- 
velopment plans.  This  priority  is  due 
to  the  need  to  develop  human  re- 
sources as  set  by  the  district  strategic 
planning. 

To  this  end,  the  budget  for  educat- 
ion sector  in  Lombok  Barat  has  been 
increased  slightly  from  Rp  3,512.7  mil- 
lion in  2000  to  Rp  4,865.5  million  in 
the  2001  budget.  This  amount  then 
slightly  decreased  to  Rp  4,830.2  mil- 
lion.  Unfortunately,   the  increased 
amount  of  budget  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond year  of  decentralization  was  not 
followed  by  the  development  of  infra- 
structure and  the  development  of  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  district. 
The  head  of  Local  Agency  for  educat- 
ion in  Lombok  Barat  has  claimed  that 
the  new  Laws  is  suitable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  education  in  Lombok  Ba- 
rat.20 However,  this  claim  has  been 


Primary  School  here  include  Kinder- 
garden  (TK),  Sekolah  Dasar  (SD)  while  Se- 
condary School  are  including  Junior  School 
(SMP)  and  Senior  High  School  (SMU  and 
SMK). 

2aTaken  from  the  answer  of  open  ques- 
tionaire  provided  by  head  of  Education 
and  Culture  Agency  of  kabupaten  Lombok 
Barat. 
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in  contrast  with  the  result  of  survey 
conducted  by  SMERU  in  June  2002 
which  reported  that  the  infrastructure 
of  education,  like  class  rooms  in  most 
primary  schools,  have  been  worsening 
during  that  period.21  Instead  of  im- 
proving educational  institutions'  per- 
formance, decentralization  in  Lombok 
Barat  has  been  blamed  by  teachers  as 
a  source  of  problems. 

Decentralization  in  Lombok  Barat 
has  been  claimed  as  necessary  tools  to 
fulfill  local  needs  especially  in  educat- 
ion, given  that  the  new  Laws  encourage 
the  efficiency  in  decision  making  pro- 
cesses. However,  as  admitted  by  a  re- 
liable source,  jthis  policy  has  been 
manipulated  by  the  local  government 
officials  for  their  own  interests.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  autonomy  policy 
has  enabled  the  local  agency  to  dom- 
inate the  sources  of  education  in  the 
district    without    adequate  control 
mechanism. 

According  to  the  head  of  education 
local  agency  of  Lombok  Barat  District, 
the  local  government  has  emphasized 
the  reformulation  of  Vision  and  Mis- 
sion of  the  organization  for  under- 
taking newly  tasks  in  education  brought 
by  the  new  laws.  In  the  meantime,  the 
infrastructure,  district  financial  cap- 


21See  SMERU  Field  Report  June  2002, 
Dampak  Desentralisasi  dan  Otonomi  Daerah 
Atas  Kinerja  Pelayanan  Publik:  Kasus  Kabu- 
paten  Lombok  Barat  Nusa  Tenggara  Barat.  June, 
2002,  p.  19. 


ability  and  local  educations'  stake- 
holders such  as  parents,  local  com- 
munities and  students  prevailed  in  the 
poor  conditions.  The  inadequacy  of 
infrastructure,  for  example,  has  likely 
resulted  in  the  narrowing  chances  for 
the  children  in  this  kabupaten  to  at- 
tend school.  This  is  because  the  number 
of  available  class  rooms  and  schools 
does  not  follow  the  growing  number 
of  students.  The  fieldwork  of  this  study 
has  also  found  some  poor  conditions 
of  schools  and  class  rooms  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

Of  the  ultimate  goals  of  decentral- 
ization, improving  quality  of  service 
delivery    including    the  education 
quality  and  universality  of  educations 
institution  did  not  materialize  in  this 
district  for  the  periods  of  three  years 
after  the  enactment  of  new  laws  of  auto- 
nomy in  2001.  The  minimum  amount 
of  financial  sources  available  in  the  dis- 
trict did  not  support  the  infrastructure 
development  needed  to  widen  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  have  their  edu- 
cation. The  district  government  did  not 
increase  the  budget  for  education  since 
2001.    Therefore,    there    was  not 
enough  money  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  schooling  in  this  district. 

In  contrast  with  its  goals  to  get  peo- 
ple have  their  wider  chance  to  have 
education,  decentralization  in  this  re- 
gions has  been  affected  by  misper- 
ception  and  faults-policy  of  local  elites. 
It  has  been  major  concern  of  some  re- 
searchers in  this  district  that  decen- 


tralization  policy  did  not  come  up  with 
the  development  of  equality  for  the 
people  to  get  their  basic  services  in 
education.  The  number  of  children  to 
have  wider  chances  to  attend  the 
school  remains  small.  These  conditions 
result  largely  from  the  misperception 
to  the  value  and  the  spirit  of  decen- 
tralization in  this  region. 

In  2001,  for  example,  one  of  the 
members  of  DPRD  of  Mataram  City 
suggested  the  head  of  education  local 
agency  to  prioritize  the  enrollment  of 
the  incoming  students  from  Mataram 
to  study  in  local  schools  rather  than 
receiving  students  from  neighboring 
Lombok  Barat.  As  a  result,  some  in- 
coming new  students  from  Lombok 
Barat  no  longer  have  wider  options  to 
go  to  schools  in  Mataram  City  and 
they  should  return  their  preference  to 
the  schools  available  in  their  own  dis- 
trict. Such  prioritization  had  affected 
students  from  Lombok  Barat  district 
who  had  lost  the  chance  to  enter  the 
schools  in  Mataram  City  the  way  their 
senior  used  to.22 

Such  conditions  have  largely  af- 
fected the  young  people  in  Lombok 
Barat.  The  decreasing  condition  of 


Compare  this  with  the  fact  that  before 
2002  the  office  of  Lombok  Barat  was  located 
in  Mataram  so  that  many  officials'  children 
used  to  attend  Mataram  based  schools.  I 
suggest  that  some  schools  in  Mataram  are 
well  run  and  better  equipped  compared 
with  those  in  Lombok  Barat's  villages,  so 
that  they  prefered  to  chose  their  favourits. 


education  has  degraded  the  value  of 
education  as  one  of  the  basic  needs  of 
modern  society.  Furthermore,  this  has 
also  ruined  the  positive  value  of  de- 
centralization. It  turned  out  that  de- 
centralization program  did  not  neces- 
sarily change  the  poor  condition  of 
education  in  Lombok  Barat.  In  Lombok 
Barat  the  number  of  class  repeaters 
and  school  drop-outs  in  2001  and 
2002  spread  out  by  localization  of  edu- 
cation as  suggested  by  the  member 
of  Mataram  City  DPRD.  Due  to  local- 
ization of  education,  many  students 
who  used  to  enrolling  in  some  Ma- 
taram City-owned  schools  should  stay 
in  poor  conditions. 

The  implementation  of  decentraliza- 
tion should  have  been  able  to  provide 
wider  opportunity  to  the  people  in  the 
region,  so  that  they  can  pursue  higher 
education.  Decentralization  program 
should  also  allow  local  people  to 
freely  choose  when  and  where  they 
should  pursue  their  education.  In 
Lombok  Barat,  however,  decentraliza- 
tion has  been  narrowing  perception 
about  decentralization.  Unfortunately, 
decentralization  has  been  perceived  by 
the  local  leaders  in  Lombok  Barat  sim- 
ply as  an  opportunity  to  capture  im- 
portant structural  positions  in  the  dis- 
trict government. 

The  above  description  shows  that 
the  intended  degree  of  education  de- 
velopment in  Lombok  Barat  did  not 
come  up  until  the  end  of  the  year 
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2003.23  The  local  authority  has  been 
given  freedom  to  set  up  an  appro- 
priate planning  for  education  devel- 
opment, such  as  the  development  of 
education  quality  and  widening  edu- 
cation embracement  for  all  children 
living  in  the  villages  in  this  district. 
However,  the  implementation  of  such 
development  plans  was  far  from  being 
successful.  Education  quality,  educat- 
ional facilities,  and  teachers'  capabilities 
remain  poor. 

Decentralization  and  Tourism  De- 
velopment 

The  past  two  decades  had  witnes- 
sed tourism  sector  to  have  received 
much  attention  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia.  The  launching  of 
tourism  year  in  the  banner  of  Visit 
Indonesia  Year  1991  and  Visit  Asean 
Year  1992  had  empowered  local  gov- 
ernments at  the  provincial  and  district 
level  to  take  a  more  proactive  initiative 
in  tourism  development.  However,  the 
centralization  system  had  made  the 
central  government  to  take  up  most 
control  of  all  decisions  in  this  sector, 
including  tapping  the  financial  gains 
taken  from  foreign  investment  profits 
share  and  taxes. 

As  elaborated  in  the  previous  sect- 
ion of  this  chapter,  tourism  is  the  se- 


23Compare  this  statement  with  the  pri- 
ority of  Lombok  Barat's  development  plan- 
ning of  2000-2005,  which  deals  with  the 
human  resources  development  through  edu- 
cation. 


cond  important  sector  for  Lombok 
Barat  as  well  as  for  NTB  provincial 
government.24  As  the  second  top 
priority,  tourism  in  Lombok  Barat  got 
a  great  attention  from  both  provincial 
and  district  government.  In  turn  this 
is  one  of  the  important  development 
sectors  to  develop. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Lombok  Barat's  de- 
velopment plan  that  development  in 
West  Lombok  district  is  an  integral 
part  of  West  Nusa  Tenggara  Province 
development  that  is  conducted  through 
phases    of    development.  Through 
these  phases,  priority  is  placed  in  the 
development  of  economy  with  em- 
phasis on  agricultural  sector  to  stabilize 
food  self-supporting,  and  increase  the 
production  and  quality  of  commodity. 
The  development  also  put  emphasis 
on    improving    tourism,  industry, 
work  effiency  and  productivity  as 
well  as  on  increasing  smooth  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  and  keeping 

25 

conservation  of  environment. 

In  attracting  local  and  international 
tourists  as  well  as  facilitating  investors 
in  the  tourism  business,  In  the  1990s 
the  government  of  Indonesia  started  to 
build  infrastructure  in  Lombok  Barat. 
During  that  period  the  central  govern- 
ment built  the  tourism  Lombok  Barat 


24See  Informasi  dan  Promosi  Nusa  Teng- 
gara Barat  (Information  and  Promotion  of 
West  Nusa  Tenggara),  Pemerintah  Propinsi 
NTB,  January  2002. 

25See  http://www.lombokbarat.com/ 
english/mainframemenu.htm 
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route  from  the  northern  part  of  Lom- 
bok  Barat  to  its  southern  part,  linking 
the  western  and  eastern  parts  to  the 
central  city  of  Mataram.  The  closed 
but  potential  tourism  centre,  which 
is  located  at  the  Bayan  sub  district, 
then  was  open  up  since  the  govern- 
ment built  better  road  and  other  infra- 
structure in  1994-1996.  The  opening 
area  and  other  facilities  have  greatly 
attracted  the  investors  and  accommo- 
date the  tourists  to  enjoy  centre  of 
tourism  with  car  and  or  motorcycle. ' 
Within  5  years  almost  all  parts  of 
tourism  region  have  been  linked  with 
the  city  of  Mataram  and  Selaparang 
Airport.26  During  this  period  since  the. 
opening  of  Senggigi  beach27  as  central 
of  tourists  destinations  in  the  province 
in  the  early  1990,  West  Nusa  Tenggara 
and  especially  Lombok  Barat  district 
become  the  second  most  demanded 
tourist  destination  after  Bali  island. 

Government  Regulation  No.  24/ 
1974  stipulated  that  tourism  affair  at 
the  district  level  was  under  the  res- 
ponsibility of  provincial  administrat- 
ion where  the  district  government  will 


Selaparang  Airport  is  the  only  ,  inter- 
national airport  in  the  province.  Established 
by  tormer  president  Soekarno  in  1959  this 
airport  links  NTB  with  central  businesses  in 
Java  and  other  international  destinations 

27 

Senggigi  Beach  is  the  first  integrated 
tourism  complex  in  NTB  and  has  become 
the  most  developed  and  an  integrated  tour- 
ism zone  in  the  Eastern  Indonesia.  Visit  http-/ / 

www.lombok-network.com/senKKiEi/ 
mdex.htm 


follow  the  higher  policy  on  tourism 
under  the  department  of  tourism.  The 
previous  law  No.  5/74  assumed  that 
at  least  12  functions  related  to  tourism 
development  should  be  under  the  dir- 
ection of  provincial  government.  For 
that  purpose  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1988  and  1991  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment  of  NTB  issued  six  regulations 
to  handle  tourism  affairs  in  Lombok 
and  Sumbawa,  including  those  located 
under  Lombok  Barat  district  admin- 
istration. Such  regulations  are  contained 
in  Perda  No.  3/1998  on  general  re- 
creational business  (Usaha  Rekreasi 
dan  Hiburan   Umum),  Perda  No.4/ 
1998  on  small-scale  tourism  accom- 
modation {Usaha  Pondok  Wisata),  Per- 
da No.  5/1998  on  Tourism  Area 'Busi- 
ness (Usaha  Kawasan  Pariwisata),  Perda 
No.  9/1989  on  Tourism  Area  Develop- 
ment (Pembangunan  Kawasan  Wisata) 
and  Perda  No.  3  /1991  on  Business  of 
Restaurant  (Usaha  Rumah  Makan). 

The  applications  of  centralized  man- 
agement on  tourism  gave  the  central 
government  (Department  of  Tourism) 
and  provincial  agency  on  tourism 
(Kanwil  Pariwisata)  much  opportunity 
to  the  ministry  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
governor  at  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration to  handle  policy-making  and 
the  cooptation  of  revenue  and  financial 
advantages.  As  a  consequence  of  de- 
centralized policy,  the  central  govern- 
ment should  fund  the  infrastructure. 
However,  that  circumstance  allows 
them  to  control  over  the  district  admin- 
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istration.  It  made  the  local  government 
in  Lombok  Barat  and  elsewhere  had 
no  sphere  to  determine  and  gain  so- 
cial-economic advantages  of  the  ex- 
plorations and  utilization  of  the  local 
tourism  centre.  The  largest  share  of 
revenues  resulting  from  corporate 
profits  and  airport  taxes,  and  other 
advantages  had  been  taken  by  the 
central  government. 

Moreover,  the  centralization  of  de- 
velopment had  also  made  the  private 
business  dealing  with  tourism  ap- 
proach central  authority  and  for  a 
lesser  degree  provincial  administrat- 
ion to  get  the  permissions.  In  this  case, 
the  district  administration's  officials 
were  treated  merely  as  minor  actors 
in  the  decision  making  process.  This 
was  the  case  when  in  the  1990s  Lom- 
bok Tourism  Development  Corporat- 
ion began  to  open  their  business  in 
Lombok  Barat. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
laws  and  the  following  regulations  on 
tourism,  those  circumstances  began 
to  change.  The  new  laws  had  stipulated 
that  tourism  should  be  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  district  government. 
Hence,  the  district  government  as- 
sumed that  they  could  tap  financial 
resources  from  tourism  for  district  de- 
velopment in  general.  Failing  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  decentralization,  the  local 
government's  efforts  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  establishment  of  the  new 
laws  had  even  decreased  the  financial 
capability  of  local  government.  -The  in- 


crease  in  administrative  budget,  the 
salary  of  civil  service,  DPRD'  budget 
and  widespread  corruptions  obviously 
had  hampered  the  development  of  in- 
frastructure in  this  district. 

As  reported  by  SMERU,28  since 
decentralization  initiatives  up  to  June 
2002  there  was  no  new  infrastructure 
development  within  the  establishment 
of  the  LAL  in  Lombok  Barat  District. 
Even  though  the  flow  of  autonomous 
resources  and  financial  support  from 
the  central  government  has  been  more 
stable  and  projective,  the  local  financial 
resources  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
increasing  amount  of  Routine  Budget 
(Anggaran  Rutin)  covering  day-to-day 
administrative  costs  for  running  the 
bureaucracy  instead  of  development 
project.  The  budget  has  no  relations 
with  development,  which  may  benefit 
local  people  or  sectoral  development. 

The  declining  performance  of  fin- 
ancial capability  had  badly  affected 
most  development  programs  in  Lom- 
bok Barat.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  stagnat- 
ions of  development  in  the  two  sectors 
mentioned  above.  In  the  education 
sector,  the  new  Laws  have  encouraged 
the  local  authority  in  Lombok  Barat 
to  take  control  the  most  parts  of  edu- 
cation development.  However,  such 


28See  M.  Sulton  Mawardi,  Syaiku  Us- 
man,  Vita  Febrianty,  et  al,  Dampak  Desentrah- 
sasi  dan  Otonomi  Daerah  Atas  Ktnerja  Pela- 
vanan  Publik:  Kasus  Kabupaten  Lombok  Ba- 
U,  Nusa  Tenggara  Barat  La poran  Upangan 
Lembaga  Penditian  SMERU,  June  2002. 


opportunity  has  been  abused  to  gain 
individual  or  group's  own  benefits 
over  the  sectoral  development.  As  has 
been  discussed  earlier,  the  local  auth- 
ority had  dominated  the  education 
sectors  for  their  own  benefits,  which 
eliminate  the  universality  of  edu- 
cations where  all  citizens  should  be 
free  to  choose  their  education  insti- 
tutions including  the  places  to  study.29 

Some  reports  on  Lombok  Barat  tour- 
ism assessment  suggest  that  this  sector 
is  one  of  the  potentials  sectors  to  be 
developed.  For  NTB  provincial  ad- 
ministration and  particularly  for  Lom- 
bok Barat  District  this  sector  is  import- 
ant. The  result  of  survey  conducted 
by  Statistic  Bureau  of  West  Nusa  Teng- 
gara  province  (BPS  of  NTB)  showed 
that  foreign  tourists  who  flocked  to 
West  Nusa  Tenggara  mostly  visited  the 
tourist  objects  in  the  district  of  West 
Lombok  compared  with  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  province.  The  survey  pointed 
out  that  87.66%  of  foreign  tourists  who 
visited  West  Nusa  Tenggara  had  come 
to  Senggigi  as  well  as  other  tourist 
objects,  such  as  3  islands  (Gili  Tra- 
wangan,  Gili  Meno,  and  Gili  Air)30 


Compare  this  with  the  statement  of 
senior  officials  of  NTB,  member  of  DPRD 
of  Mataram  and  the  allegations  of  ocupation 
of  strategic  positions  by  the  indigenous 
(putra  daerah). 

30The  Three  Gillis  consist  of  three  small 
islands  which  are  now  becoming  popular 
tourist  destinations  with  a  great  views,  blue 
coral,  a  salt  lake  with  lots  of  activities  in  a 
less  populated  area. 


and  some  cultural-historical  tourist 
objects  around  the  district. 

The  prospect  of  development  in 
Lombok  Barat  seems  to  be  related  with 
the  progress  and  the  successful  man- 
agement of    tourism  sector.  The  gov- 
ernor as  well  as  the  bupati  have 
similar  point  of  view  in  the  importance 
of  tourism  development  in  this  region. 
They  believe  that  income  per-capita 
and  regional  financial  resources  will 
grow  along  with  development  of  the 
sector  and  other  tourism-related  busi- 
ness, such  as  transportations,  cater- 
ing, handicraft,  and  local  investments. 
Both  governments  have  set  this  com- 
mitment. The  governor  stated  that 
"the  tourism  sector  is  now  becoming 
the  second  biggest  priority  of  devel- 
opment after  the  agriculture.  In  the 
future  it  will  become  the  first  top  pri- 
ority, as  this  province  is  located  in  a 
very  strategic  place  amongst  national 
tourism  destinations",31  whereas  Bu- 
pati Iskandar  of  Lombok  Barat  said 
that  within  his  official  term  as  regent 
he  would  emphasize  the  development 
of  Lombok  Barat  in  five  sectors,  in- 
cluding tourism. 

Yet,  so  far  the  tourism  sector  which 
is  supposed  to  bring  advantages  to 
the  economy  of  Lombok  Barat  seems 
to  have  failed  to  attract  investment, 


See,  Informasi  dan  Promosi  Nusa  Teng- 
gara Barat  (Information  and  Promotion  of 
West  Nusa  Tenggara),  Pemerintah  Propinsi 
NTB,  January  2002,  53. 
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and  therefore  development  of  tourism- 
related  industries  remains  poor.  No 
significant    infrastructure  develop- 
ment emerged.  The  number  of  foreign 
visitors  declined  sharply,  as  reported 
by  the  local  mass  media.  It  can  also  be 
traced  in  the  regent's  annual  report 
which    shows    the    stagnations  of 
tourism  industries  as  a  result  of  Bali 
bombing  and  the  following  interna- 
tional  warning  to  visit  Indonesia. 
The  district  administration  seems  not 
to  be  ready  to  take  all  the  impacts  of 
global  terrorism,  which  posed  Indone- 
sia at  the  weakest  position,  to  come  up 
with  reformulations  of  contra  peace 
and  safe  campaign. 

In  1999  the  total  number  of  tourists 
visiting  Lombok  Barat  was  173,036. 
At  that  time  those  visitors  were  mostly 
foreigners  who  spent  their  holidays 
there.  Of  the  total  number  of  tourists 
visiting  Lombok  Barat  in  that  year, 
150,767  were  foreigners  and  22,269 
were  domestic  tourists.  Interestingly, 
the  total  number  of  foreign  visitors 
has  nearly  tripled  from  22,269  in  1999 
to  a  total  of  65.615  in  2001.  However, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  imple- 
mentation, the  development  of  tourism 
sector  has  decreased  because  of  many 
reasons.  One  of  them  was  the  decline 
in  its  financial  capability  required  to 


32See  Informasi  dan  Promosi  Nusa  Teng- 
zara  Barat  (Information  and  Promotion  of 
West  Nusa  Tenggara),  Pemerintah  Propinsi 
NTB,  January  2002,  53. 


develop  this  expensive  sector.  The 
government  of  Lombok  Barat  has  to 
seek  its  own  financial  resources,  as 
financially  it  no  longer  depends  on 
the  central  and  provincial  government. 

Although  decentralization  was  de- 
signed to  make  financial  distribution 
to  different  levels  of  government  more 
balanced  and  fair,  the  first  few  years 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  laws 
has  even  decreased  the  financial  cap- 
ability of  local  government  including 
Lombok  Barat.  The  actual  balance  sheet 
starting  from  the  2001  financial  year 
was  only  made  effective  to  the  local 
government  one  term  later.  Further- 
more, the  increase  in  administrative 
budget,  the  salary  of  civil  service,  the 
DPRD  budget,  and  corruptions  has 
been  a  severe  obstacle  for  the  practical 
consolidation  of  administrative  pro- 
cess   to    respond  decentralization 
agendas.  As  such,  the  future  decen- 
tralization in  Lombok  Barat  district 
will  depend  mainly  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  local  government  to  cope 
with  the  factors  hampering  the  efforts 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  decentralization 
program. 

UNDERSTANDING  DECENTRAL- 
IZATION IN  LOMBOK  BARAT 

Understood  as  the  transfers  of  po- 
litical, administrative  and  financial 
power  to  sub-national  government  and 
as  logical  tools  to  make  local  govern- 
ments responsible  to  the  people,  the 


LAL  had  been  stipulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Indonesia  in  order  to  de- 
volve its  centralized  power  to  its  sub- 
national  government,   including  to 
district  of  Lombok  Barat.  Decentral- 
ization in  its  latest  form  as  confined  by 
LAL  has  been  claimed  to  give  ad- 
vantages and  positive  impacts  to  the 
district.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
local  authority  freedom  to  govern  its 
own  territory  free  from  any  interfer- 
ences of  central  authority  in  order  to 
ensure  the  local  needs  be  met.  How- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  Lombok  Barat 
District,  the  process  of  decentraliza- 
tion requires  enabling  and  condusive 
environment.33 

Although  officials  of  Lombok  Barat 
District  government  have  accepted 
decentralization  program  officially, 
the  mechanism  to  manage  the  pro- 
gram had  not  come  up  until  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  had  been  passed. 
Pending  the  following  related  regul- 
ations, Lombok  Barat   had  relied  upon 
guidance  as  well  as  instructions  from 
the  central  and  provincial  government. 
The  initial  initiatives  of  decentral- 
ization were  made  by    following  the 
guidance  particularly  from  the  prov- 
incial government. 

The  establishment  of  LAL  in  the 
district  faced  obstacles,  as  the  local 
government  had  to  eliminate  social 


Compare  this  with  conditions  affect- 
ing decentralisation  in  Chapter  II,  theore- 
tical framework. 


and  political  upheavals  and  had  to 
make  huge  preparations  for  office 
moving  to  the  new  complex,  thereby 
affecting  the  effectiveness  of  admin- 
istration costed  at  the  delay  of  further 
initiatives  of  decentralization.  The 
office  moving  process  that  took  more 
than  two  years  from  2000  and  2002 
resulted  not  only  in  the  district's  de- 
creased budget  performance,  but  also 
in  inefficiency  and  ineffectiveness  of 
necessary  consolidation. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  LAL  and  the  enactment  of 
decentralization-related  regulations, 
the  position  of  levels  of  governments 
and    policy-making    processes  had 
been  redefined.  Accordingly,  the  feature 
of  local-provincial  and  central  relation- 
ships in  handling  development  began 
to  change.  The  central  government  is 
responsible  to  define  general  values 
and  goals  of  development  so  as  to 
make  the  provincial  level  and  district 
administrations  become  more  auto- 
nomous. The  LAL  and  decentralization- 
related  regulations  did  rapidly  transfer 
some  new  power  to  the  local  govern- 
ments.  As   contained   in   the  1AL, 
Tourism,  Education,  Agriculture,  Local 
Investment  and  other  major  functions 
have  become  a  full  responsibility  of 
district  government.  Under  LAL  and 
the  following  decentralization-related 
regulations  (PP  25/2000),  technical 
functions  that  are  not  handled  by 
central  and  provincial  government  are 
assumed  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
district  governments. 
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Unlike  in  the  past,  education  and 
tourism  sectors  are  now  left  to  the  dis- 
trict governments  to  administer.  There- 
fore, much  of  the  future  of  these 
primary  sectors  in  the  district  is  no 
longer  in  the  hand  of  central  govern- 
ment and  should  become  a  concern  of 
local  leaders  at  the  district  level.  The 
issues  of  widening  opportunity  for 
the  children  to  attend  school,  the  im- 
provement of  teachers'  quality,  and 
allocations  of  budget  for  educations 
are  now  under  the  scope  of  districts 
authority. 

The  mechanism,  the  technical  plan- 
ning and  the  executions  of  sectoral  de- 
velopment are  also  under  district 
authority.  In  Lombok  Barat  District, 
however,  the  sectoral  development  s 
had  declined  at  the  same  time  when 
the  LAL  was  established.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  declining  sectoral 
development  may  not  be  caused  by 
decentralization  alone.  It  may  result 
from  the  condition  that  was  not  con- 
dusive  to  such  development  itself, 
such  as  low  level  of  officials'  cap- 
ability, and  inability  of  political  actors. 
In  education  sector  for  example,  the 
local  leaders  have  perceived  decen- 
tralization in  wrong  way.  The  tribal 
attempts  to  occupy  the  top  positions 
have  held  back  the  education  sector 
development.  In  tourism  sector,  the 
decline  was  due  to  elites'  weak  ability, 
the  collapse  of  national  economy  and 
international  ban  to  visit  Indonesia. 


CONDITIONAL  DECENTRALIZA- 
TION 

Many  scholars  have  suggested  that 
a  successful  implementation  of  de- 
centralization requires  some  condit- 
ions to  be  fulfilled.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  requires  central  government  to 
seriously  intend  to  devolve  its  power 
to  the  local  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  requires  local  capability 
and  bureaucrats'  ability  to  support 
decentralization  initiatives. 

This  study  has  shown  that  the  so- 
cio-political environment  had  affected 
the  implementation  program  of  de- 
centralization. This  was  evident  in  the 
problems  ranging  from  hidden  resist- 
ance of  local  government  officials  and 
insufficient  infrastructure  to  the  ab- 
sence of  practical  standard  application. 
In  Lombok  Barat  decentralization  has 
been  accepted  and  introduced  very 
rapidly,  but  it  has  been  implemented 
very  slowly.  In  the  Javanese  terms,  it 
is  said  as  otonomi  alon-alon  asal  kela- 
kon  —  the  'slow  but  sure'  decentraliza- 
tion.34 

The  local  government  of  Lombok 
Barat  is  now  continuing  the  first 
stage  of  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
development  programs  as  contained 
in  the  LAL  and  it  looks  forward  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  de- 


34See,  M.  Mas'ud  Said,  "Local  Autonomy 
'Slow  but  Sure'",  Jawa  Pos,  29  May  2003. 


centralization.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
creasing quality  of  local  education 
and  stagnation  of  tourism  develop- 
ment, decentralization  seems  to  have 
appealed  financial  capability  and  so- 
cio-political condition  that  is  condusive 
to  the  program.  In  the  near  future, 
successful  implementation  of  decen- 
tralization will  require  more  supportive 
conditions  in  the  form  of  political  and 
economic  stability  at  the  local  level. 

The  local  capture,  as  shown  in  the 
evidence  of  'localization'  or  greater 
narrow  mindedness  of  decentraliza- 
tion, has  limited  the  successful  ap- 
plication. The  rise  of  ethnicity  and 
premodialism  has  corrupted  the  uni- 
versal value  of  education  in  the  form 
of  refusal  of  children/students  coming 
from  other  neighboring  areas  to  attend 
district-owned  schools. 

Supportive  to  the  idea  that  decen- 
tralization requires  enabling  environ- 
ment, this  study  suggests  that  decen- 
tralization has  pushed  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  be  committed  to  the  devel- 
opment and  achievement  of  decen- 
tralized, self-contained  and  self-direct- 
ing government.  The  directions  of 
decentralization  however,  will  be  fully 
conditional  to  the  internal  capability  of 
local  government  and  its  bureaucrats 
and  its  environmental  condition  that 
may  affect  to  the  decentralization  it- 
self. Hence,  it  should  be  seen  as  "a 
conditional  decentralization". 
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FROM  THE  TRENCHES 

The  First  Year  of  Indonesia's  Crisis  of  1997/98 
As  Seen  from  the  World  Bank's  Office  in  Jakarta 

Written  by:  Lloyd  R.  Kenward 

.  .  Published  by. 

Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Jakarta 

This  book  provides  an  analysis  of  the  first  year  of 
Indonesia's  crisis  taking  place  in  1997-1998.  It  is 
written  from  the  perspective  of  someone  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  development  and  the 
impact  of  the  crisis  from  a  strategic  position:  as  an 
economist  sitting  in  the  World  Bank  country  office 
in  Jakarta.  The  book  is  therefore  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  literature  on  the  Indonesian  eco- 
nomic crisis  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  provides  the 
general  audience  with  a  readable  account  on  the  evolution  of  the  crisis.  Second,  it  also 
presents  a  detailed  economic  analysis  for  the  specialized  reader  coming  from  the  aca- 
demic or  policy  making  community. 

The  book  consists  of  three  chapters.  Chapter  I  presents  a  concise  account  of  "Indo- 
nesia's economic  performance  prior  to  the  crisis.  Chapter  II  provides  a  very  detailed 
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